THE 


CLERGY REVIEW 


HE Cuercy REviEw announces with great 
regret the resignation of Bishop Myers 
from the editorial chair. The increase of 
public work which has fallen on His 

Lordship since his elevation to the episcopate as 
Auxiliary of the Archbishop of Westminster makes 
it impossible for him to continue the routine work 
of the Review, and therefore, he feels that he must 
cut off an interest that was very close to him. 
The very existence of the Review owes much to 
the inspiration of the Bishop, who from the 
beginning saw in it an instrument of usefulness 
for the Catholic community and for the Clergy 
in particular. During the difficult period of its 
first appearance it profited greatly by his foresight 
and experience. Now that he finds, after nearly 
five years of editorial control, that the Review is 
soundly established he feels that he can relinquish 
his task to others. While we appreciate the weight 
of the motives which have induced him to take 
this step, we cannot help feeling regret at the loss 


of a leader whose generosity and loyalty made 
collaboration a joy. 


In the Bishop’s stead we are to receive the 
esteemed co-operation of the Very Rev. John M. T. 
Barton, D.D., Lic.S.Script., whose name is already 
well known to our readers. His ripe scholarship 
has always been at the service of the Review, and, 
as will be remembered, it has recently received a 
signal approbation in the fact of his appointment 
as Consultor to the Biblical Commission. 





THE BULL “DEUS SCIENTIARUM” AND 
OUR SEMINARIES 


By His Grace THE ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


occasion of the Centenary of the College, Bishop 

Hedley dwelt on the question of learning among the 

Catholic clergy of England. He frankly admitted 
that during the hundred years since. Douay came to our 
native land the priests of this country had not been 
famed for learning. They had been absorbed in the task 
of rebuilding the temple and restoring the walls of Zion. 
They had been overwhelmed by the material work of 
erecting churches and establishing schools. How was 
it possible that as a body they could become learned! 


Yet he insisted on the importance of learning, sacred 
and profane, in the ministers of God and the dispensers 
of the mysteries of Christ. In layman or priest faith 
may be made more meritorious, when it brings into 
subjection a soul cultured and stored with the knowledge 
of natural truths. Faith may and does burn brightly 
in a mind which is possessed of little worldly wisdom. 
But the obedience of an intellect rich with science is 
as a whole-burnt offering of faith. It is as the incense 
piled on the fire of the altar in odorem suavitatis. 
Objectively, science and religion cannot be in conflict, 
for the One Truth is the source of both; subjectively, 
the flame of faith burns more brightly when fed by the 
sacrificial offerings of abundant science. God values 
the gift of a full mind. For a holocaust of faith there 
must either be the infused knowledge of the saint or the 
acquired science of the scholar. 


The same bishop, who was an example of the ‘‘ bonitas, 
disciplina et scientia’’ which he preached, set forth 
in his commentary on the Regula Pastoralis of St. 
Gregory—a series of lectures entitled Lex Levitarum, 
which I had the privilege of hearing at Ushaw—a detailed 
programme of the studies necessary for a priest. His 


| a sermon preached at St. Edmund’s, Ware, on the 


' The Spirit of St. Edmund, “ Light of Life,’’ p. 337. 
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last chapter is an appeal for the truly scientific spirit 


in the ecclesiastical training of our students, the spirit 
of thoroughness, accuracy, caution. He will have none 
of that science, either in the modern or in the older and 
more correct sense of the word, if it is ‘‘ really self- 
inflation.’’ At the same time he considers that it is an 
exaggeration to use the words of St. Paul, which insist 
that the wise man must become a fool, with the intent 
to belittle science and the scientific spirit. The Curé 
d’Ars, St. John Vianney, was an example of the wisdom 
of the foolish. Other saintly pastors, canonized and 
uncanonized, have been examples of the humility and 
simplicity of the learned. St. Paul himself was “‘a 
vessel of election ’’ who, though he did not depend on 
the plausibility of human wisdom, had studied profane 
science in the schools of Tarsus, and afterwards sacred 
science at the feet of Gamaliel at Jerusalem. 


The aim of Bishop Hedley in his lectures and retreats 
to aspirants to the priesthood was twofold: he sought 
to rouse or increase interest in learning, and next, to 
promote a uniform standard of scientific studies among 
the Colleges and Seminaries of England. ‘‘ Education,’’ 
writes Dom Wilson, ‘‘ was a theme on which he loved to 
dwell, whenever young people were assembled together, 
and he had an opportunity of speaking to them. He 
valued higher education, not merely as a thing by the 
way, an adornment of life, but as a serious asset to life 
and to religion.’” 


The necessity of fostering and developing among the 
clergy a love of the sacred sciences was forcibly and 
repeatedly expressed in the decrees of our National 
Synods, particularly in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
decrees of the Third Provincial Council of Westminster, 
and in the Ninth decree of the Fourth Council. The 
prelates were, of course, legislating together for the 
welfare of all the seminaries. ‘‘ It is desirable that no 
cleric should spend less than four entire years in the 
study of theology, and that each should go through 
the whole of the course without interruption . . . the 
number of theological chairs should be increased and 
filled by men of learning and even by graduates in 
honours. For then not only would the knowledge of 


* Life of Bishop Hedley, p. 222. 
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sacred things be fuller and deeper, but very useful 
additions could be made to the branches now taught.” 
‘“‘ As education is nowadays more widely diffused than 
heretofore, it is meet that the course of studies of priests 
Should be extended and be attended to with greater care. 
It would, therefore, be desirable that the course of 
theology should comprise four years at the least. 
Theological studies must be attended to with the utmost 
earnestness, especially upon all points that are con- 
nected with dogma, morals, pastoral care, the spiritual 
and interior life, and the Sacred Liturgy. . . . Moreover, 
since the clergy are trained to be the leaders and masters 
of souls, the false opinions of modern times should be 
treated of by the professors with especial attention, 
particularly those connected with points of philosophy, 
which are propagated in every kind of literature, and 
are constantly broached in ordinary society.’” 


It is of the utmost importance to notice that the 
prelates who framed the decrees of these Councils were 
concerned with profane as well as with sacred science. 
In commenting upon the system of educating together 
church and lay students in the existing colleges, they 
point out the advantages obtained thereby: “‘ Hence we 
can truly say that if at any time lay boys are not any 
longer educated therein, no great changes would be 
necessary in the course of studies or in the ordinary 
routine. For (1) the students are well grounded in 
literature, having as a matter of necessity, to make the 
study of the ancient languages the foundation of their 
whole course. . . . To these our students add the 
knowledge of modern tongues (French and Italian in 
particular), and this conduces not a little to the acquire- 
ment of sacred learning. (2) Likewise they are bound 
to attain to a knowledge of the elements at least of 
physical science and mathematics, seeing that from 
studies of this nature so many erroneous views are 
brought forward by moderns against the faith. In these 
matters, as in sound moral philosophy, the education 
of all could be little if at all different. So that, if there 
is at any time anything to be done it is certainly not 


5 English Translation, Guy, p. 230. 


4ib., p. 239. Cf. also Synodal Letter, Fourth Westminster, 
English Translation, p. 295. 
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that anything should be taken away, but rather that 
some addition should be made.’’ 


These ideals, which inspired the resolutions of the 
National Synods, have found fresh expression in the 
Codex Juris Canonici. Canons 1364-1367 clearly state 
what mental equipment the cleric, who is preparing 
himself for the sacred ministry, should strive to acquire. 
Profane science has its special place in ecclesiastical 
training, for Canon 1364 directs that, in addition to 
religious knowledge and an accurate understanding of 
Latin and his mother tongue, the cleric should be armed 
with such instruction in other departments of learning 
as shall put him on the level of the general culture of 
his time and of the country where he is to exercise his 
apostolate: ‘‘ Ea in ceteris disciplinis institutio tradatur 
quae conveniat communi omnium culturae et statui 
clericorum in regione ubi alumni sacrum ministerium 
exercere debent.”’ 


From the first year of his pontificate our Holy Father, 
Pius XI, has worked for the attainment of this ideal. 
In an Apostolic Letter to Cardinal Bisleti, dated August 
Ist, 1922, the broad lines of ecclesiastical training in 
the seminaries were once more stated in unmistakable 
terms, and the bishops were again reminded of their 
obligation to secure for their flocks a learned clergy. 


On March 19th, 1924, a similar letter was addressed 
to the superiors of clerical religious orders,’ stressing 
the necessity of learning amongst all their subjects, 
particularly amongst those who are engaged in the active 
priestly work of the sacred ministry. It was necessary 
in the past, but is all the more so in these days when 
scientific attainments enter more closely into every phase 
of human life and activity: ‘‘ Quare summa contentione 
adnitendum ut catholica fides humanarum omne genus 
doctrinarum adminiculo praesidioque juvetur.’’ This 
phrase is, we think, the core and kernel of all the efforts 
the Church is making to secure the advancement of that 
clerical learning without which the majestic office of 
the priesthood cannot function as it should. ‘‘ Itaque 


‘ib., p. 227. Cf. also Fourth Westminster, Decree XVII, 
English Translation, p. 246. 


*A.A.S., 1922, XIV, p. 450. 
’A.A.S., 1924, XVI, p. 133. 
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sacerdotis tam saecularis quam regularis est, catholicam 
doctrinam cum pervulgare latius tum uberius inlustrare 
ac tueri; quae non solum habet unde, quaecunque ex 
adverso opponuntur, convincat ac refellat, sed etiam, 
modo dilucide explanetur, non potest animos prae- 
iudicatae opinionis expertes ad se non allicere.”’ 


These words are a few chosen from a great many 
documents illustrating the anxiety of the Church for 
the progress of clerical studies. But it may be as well, 
at this point, to utter a warning against the view that 
the priesthood must have sunk to an unusual degree of 
ignorance, at the present time, to warrant these state- 
ments. Such a conclusion would be fantastic as well as 
manifestly unjust. There never was a time when the 
clergy in general have been so well equipped, as they 
are at present, for the duties of their state. The reforms 
of the Council of Trent securing the erection of seminaries 
throughout the world, the successive efforts of many 
great pontiffs and bishops, and, most of all, the impetus 
given to the study of St. Thomas by Leo XIII, and by 
Pius X to the refutation of modernist errors, have 
produced fruit in abundance. The proemium of ‘‘ Deus 
Scientiarum ”’ bears witness to its excellence, and our 
Holy Father, Pius XI, whilst working for a still greater 
proficiency, has never let pass an occasion for giving 
the praise which is due to Catholic Universities, 
Seminaries and Colleges throughout the world. One 
may read, for example, his addresses to various bodies 
of professors and students given a few weeks before the 
issue of ‘‘ Deus Scientiarum.’’® Seeking always to attain 
what is most perfect in the Church of Christ, which 
should be without wrinkle, spot or stain: forgetting the 
things which are behind and pushing forward to the 
mark, the utterances and legislation of the Holy See have 
in view the perfection of something which is already 
very good indeed. In fact, the consistently high level 
of training attained by the Catholic clergy is often the 
envy of non-Catholic sects. 


We can make no attempt to expound the contents of 
the Bull ‘‘ Deus Scientiarum.’”® Promulgated on July 
1st, 1931, it is concerned with securing world-wide unity 


® Documentation Catholique, 1931, Vol. XXV, page 955. 
°A.A.S8., 1931, XXIII, 241; Crercy Review, 1931, II, p. 368. 
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in the purpose and method employed by Catholic 
Universities, and other teaching bodies, enjoying the 
faculty of granting academic degrees. It is the realiza- 
tion, in terms of law and order and coherent method, 
of the earnest wish of the Sovereign Pontiff and his 
predecessors to perfect the standard of clerical learning. 
Whether it be the conditions required previous to a 
student’s admission to a University, or whether it be 
the test he shall undergo before being granted a degree, 
or the nature of the studies leading thereto, one big 
result will be effected by this reform. There will be, 
henceforth, as far as human ingenuity can devise it, a 
consistent unity and uniformity in Catholic Universities 
throughout the world. 


It is, perhaps, a reproach to the Catholics of England 
that we have no theological faculty exercising the power 
to grant academic degrees. It was enjoyed, for some 
time, by the descendants of the Colleges which returned 
to England from abroad, but it fell gradually into 
disuse, and no one would wish to see it return unless 
a standard can be attained which is, at least, equal to 
that required by secular bodies. With this question of 
granting academic degrees we are not now concerned. 
What we wish to do is to offer a suggestion that the 
studies in our ecclesiastical seminaries in England 
should be co-ordinated and unified, after the pattern 
set for the Universities of the Catholic world by the Bull 
“* Deus Scientiarum.”’ 


The question is asked often and by many: Can we 
do more than we are doing to maintain a lasting interest 
for intellectual work among the clergy, and to create a 
common or uniform scientific standard in our Colleges 
and Seminaries? Undoubtedly the CLercy Review has 
been a step in the right direction and it deserves much 
more support than it receives at present. Moreover, 
there has arisen a spirit of co-ordination and co-operation 
amongst the professors of our Colleges and Seminaries. 
The Review itself is evidence thereof. The intercourse 
at Oxford and Cambridge of prospective professors for 
our Colleges and Seminaries has accentuated this grow- 
ing co-operation. May we not, somehow or other, 
encourage even closer fellowship? 


In the course of humanities the various examinations 
of London, of Oxford and of Cambridge promote a 
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certain amount of emulation. Yet there seems, to be 
a varying standard, since Wonersh takes one public 
examination, Ushaw another, St. Edmund’s still another. 
For the scholarships at the Venerable English College, 
Rome, there is a special examination conducted by an 
impartial body of examiners. Would it not be possible 
to arrive at a common agreement and adopt one standard 
and one common test for all the Colleges? 


As for the purely ecclesiastical studies in the philo- 
sophical and theological courses given in the Seminaries, 
there is, of course, the general programme prescribed 
by the Canons and by the S.C. of Seminaries and Studies, 
which is elastic in character and does not descend to 
particulars. Of internal examinations there is no end, 
and much examining is an affliction both for examiners 
and examined. But there is no uniform ezternal 
standard. The students are examined by the devoted 
professors who teach them, who would be the first to 
agree that the purely internal examinations in each 
Seminary offer no stimulus to a wholesome emulation 
with other Seminaries, and no accepted public test of 
efficiency. If, let us suppose, in a given year of 
philosophy, ninety per cent. pass well in one Seminary, 
and seventy per cent. rather badly in another, one has 
a choice of conclusions: the enthusiasm for philosophy 


may be higher in the first place, or its standard may 
be lower. 


The modest suggestion we have to offer is that there 
should be an inter-collegiate body of examiners, with 
the duty of visiting each Seminary periodically—say 
once in three years—and, by written and viva voce 
examination, testing the standard attained. What is 
possible in testing the standard of religious knowledge 
in the Training Colleges for Teachers should be possible 
also in testing the theological standard of our students 
in the Seminaries. There are obstacles, of course, but 
they do not appear to be insuperable. It is a method 
which, with the assent and co-operation of the Hierarchy 
and the Seminary authorities, could be introduced with 
the minimum of commotion and disturbance. Such a 
body could be composed of representative members 
from each of the Seminaries, and we have not the 
slightest doubt that everyone would profit by this inter- 
course and co-operation. It might even be the nucleus 
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of an examining body which, in course of time, would 
be entitled to grant academic degrees. Only by some — 
such means shall we secure the advancement of our 
ecclesiastical students in the science that is necessary, 
if we are to send forth a learned Clergy into the confused 
world of modern England. In most earnest words the 
Holy Father, in bidding us farewell, insisted on the need 
of ‘‘ unity ’’ in the Catholic affairs of this country. In 
obedience to this solemn commission we offer these 
suggestions for the welfare and betterment of the Clergy 
of England; the progress of the priesthood, in learning 
as well as sanctity, must always be the first anxiety of 
the bishops who are set to rule the Church of God. 
‘““Consueverunt quippe Episcopi saepe dolere messem 
quidem esse multam, operarios autem paucos : at fortasse 
eis quoque dolendum esset, non eam quam debuissent, 
industriam ipsos adhibuisse, ut operarii ad messem 
pares, aptique formarentur; boni namque, et strenui 
operarii non nascuntur sed fiunt; ut autem fiant, ad Epis- 
coporum solertiam, industriamque maxime pertinet.’’” 


An apology is due from the youngest member of the 
English Hierarchy of England and Wales—at least by 
appointment—for suggestions which can have value only 
by the consideration and consent of my brother Arch- 
bishops and Bishops. I have talked of the above ideas 
with professors of our Seminaries, some of whom have 
helped me materially with this article. To the superiors 
of Religious I also owe apologies, if I have trespassed 
on their prerogatives. My excuse is the earnest desire 
to find out how far and how best we may apply to our 
country the ideals of Our Holy Father, Pius XI, and of 
his Predecessors. 


” Benedict XIV, Ubi primum, December 3rd, 1740; Gasparri, 
Fontes, I, n. 304, §2. 





ROMAN DECREES 
By THE Rev. J. CarTMELL, D.D., Ph.D., M.A. 


one thing, the controversialist may so easily succumb 

to at least a mild attack of odium theologicum and 

lose that delicate, spiritual temper known as peace 
of soul. 


[ is a disagreeable task to enter into controversy. For 


In the April number of the CLercy Review Dr. G. D. 
Smith had an article entitled ‘‘ Must I Believe It?’ It 
was a timely essay, because there appear to be not a 
few persons who have an unduly narrow conception of 
the implications of the Faith. The writer’s purpose 
seems to have been to explain simply and clearly the 
correct attitude to be adopted towards the authoritative 
teaching of the Church. In the August number of the 
Review Dr. E. Messenger writes against the later part 
of Dr. Smith’s article, which deals with the binding 
force of the decisions of Roman Congregations. He 
evidently considers that Dr. Smith has been too con- 
servative; so he advances what he regards as a more 
liberal view, and, I suppose, a truer one on the principle 
that ‘‘odiosa sunt restringenda.’’ The discussion 
resolves itself into an exploration of the mind of the 
Church as reflected in the theologians. There are some 
questions about which the Church has not formed her 
mind. They are still open to free debate between con- 
tending parties. But Dr. Messenger agrees that this is not 
one of those questions; Catholic thought here is precise 
enough for us to be able to determine with substantial 
accuracy the position and obligations of a member of 
the Church in relation to the non-infallible decisions of 
the Holy See. He claims in his paper to be presenting 
that position and obligation. Does he really do so? I 
cannot be satisfied that he does. Were I satisfied, I 
should not be writing this controversial paper. 


Now, to begin with, it cannot surely be disputed that 
the great text at the end of St. Matthew (xxviii. 19), with 
its counterpart in St. Mark (xvi. 16), is the origin of the 
Church’s authority to teach and guard the deposit of 
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faith, both in itself and in matters connected with it, 
in all ways that she shall judge necessary or expedient. 
That text is her commission, ‘‘ missio ultima et 
definitiva,’’ as Dieckmann calls it.' By it Christ made 
over His teaching mission to the Apostles and their 
successors. ‘‘ In this mission there is included not only 
the doctrine itself, which must be faithfully preserved 
and preached, but also the teaching office, namely, the 
obligation to teach laid on the apostles—because all men 
must learn from them the word of eternal salvation—and 
the right to exact from all other men that they should 
hear and accept the apostolic teaching, i.e., doctrinal 
authority.’’? Hence it is always in virtue of this commis- 
sion that the Church teaches; by it she is an ‘“‘ authentic ”’ 
or authoritative teacher, wielding the authority of Christ 
and demanding obedience. In the same text Christ 
promised His protection and support to the Church, so 
that her teaching would be effective, and, if the supreme 
authority decided to act to the full extent of its power, 
infallible. But He did not command His followers always 
to use their power to the full. He left them discretion 
to exercise their authority modo humano, according to 
the needs of men, the suitableness of the occasion, 
the requirements or the possibilities of the question at 
issue. As tradition shows, the living magisterium has 
always believed itself to be invested with this discretion. 
But whether the Church teaches in accents which pre- 
clude absolutely and definitely all further opposition, or 
merely with some lesser emphasis, she teaches in virtue 
of Christ’s final commission. In the one case she is 
infallible, in the other she is not; but always she is 
authoritative, with Christ’s authority. All this is the 
normal, traditional interpretation of the commission text. 

The point I wish to insist on is that it is from this text, 
and not from elsewhere, that the commission of the 
Church finally comes; and by it the Church has authority 
as a teacher, not the human authority of a learned body, 
but the divine authority of Christ. 


In connection with the commission, Dr. Messenger 
raises the question as to how far the non-infallible teach- 


' De Ecclesia, II, n. 649. Like Dr. Messenger, I depend a good 
deal on Dieckmann. 


* ibid. 
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ing of the Church extends. He distinguishes from the 
solemn and the ordinary magisterium “a less definite 
teaching which has been set forth from time to time by 
the Church, which we may describe as non-infallible 
teaching ’’ and which “‘ in our own time is for the most 
part embodied in Decrees of Roman Congregations.’” 
Unless I misread him, he leaves out of consideration a 
great mass of Catholic teaching which is continuous and 
not occasional and is not embodied in decrees of Congre- 
gations. I refer to the many propositions to be met 
with all over the theological treatises, which are not of 
faith, but are conclusions more or less immediate from 
the dogmas and inextricably bound up with orthodoxy. 
They are the “‘ doctrinae capita, quae communi et con- 
stanti Catholicorum consensu retinentur ut theologicae 
veritates ita certae, ut opiniones eisdem doctrinae 
capitibus adversae, quamquam haereticae dici nequeant, 
tamen aliam theologicam mereantur censuram.’’* Some 
of these points of doctrine have been embodied in 
decrees, but the majority have not. Pius IX himself 
distinguishes them from the doctrinal decisions issued 
by Pontifical Congregations. Besides, the Pope in person 
often teaches non-infallibly, in his Encyclicals, Consti- 
tutions, Instructions, etc.. So too do General Councils, 
outside the doctrines which they impose in their chapters 
and canons. 


I must confess that the whole trend of Dr. Messenger’s 
synthesis in his introductory paragraphs leaves me 
dissatisfied. He does not insist with sufficient firmness 
that the authority which imposes non-infallible decisions 
is the same authority which imposes dogmas, namely, 
the supreme, universal magisterium. He points to the 
scattered decrees of Congregations as almost the only 
things worth noting in what I may call the living 
implications of the Faith. He says expressly that the 
bulk of the Church’s non-infallible teaching consists of 
decrees of the Congregations; but subsequently more or 
less expressly denies this, when he quotes Pope Pius XI 
to the effect that the Church has power and authority 
‘“not merely in regard to her proper end and object, 


3 Italics mine. 


* Tuas libenter, Letter to the Archbishop of Munich, December 
21st, 1863—Denzinger-Bannwart, 1684. 
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but also in regard to the means necessary and suitable 
to attain that end,”’ so that she claims an independent 
right to make use of all kinds of human learning and 
instruction and to decide what may help or harm 
Christian education. But his main weakness, to me, 
lies in the sequence of thought by which he fixes the 
subject-matter of Congregational decrees. I will draw 
out the sequence by ample quotation, interspersed with 
a little commentary. Dr. Messenger says: ‘‘ Reflection 
will show that the Church could not adequately and 
satisfactorily fulfil (her task as exponent of Revelation) 
if she could not also express her mind upon matters 
more or less closely connected with Christian dogmas.”’ . 
These matters connected with dogmas range from the 
closely connected dogmatic facts to all those subjects, 
in graded closeness of connection, on which he quotes 
Pope Pius XI. Dr. Messenger disposes of the closely 
connected group at once. He tells us that in view of 
their close connection with Revelation theologians are 
justified in extending the Church’s infallibility to them. 
So he leaves them; he has no more concern with them. 
He passes to those less closely connected. He says: 
“But, evidently, the more remote the connection of 
this extraneous subject-matter with the Church’s proper 
function, that of teaching faith and morals, the less will 
be the necessity that she should be endowed with 
infallibility in such teaching, and the less absolute will 
be the assent she requires. And this will be the more 
evident if it is remembered that in such matters of 
merely human knowledge, as distinct from divine 
knowledge given in Revelation, mankind makes very 
slow progress and indeed proceeds by what may be 
described as ‘ trial and error’.’’ Because these matters 
are not out of all relation with Revelation, the Church 
has a right to teach them; but since ‘ definite progress 
is to be expected in man’s knowledge of such matters, 
and consequent revision from time to time of hitherto 
accepted judgments and opinions, we have a right to 
expect that the authority of the Church shall not be 
exercised in such a way as to hinder the progress of 
human knowledge.’’ This is all clear enough. But, 
having brought us to uncertain human opinions in 
which no one can lay down the law and all are 
groping for the truth, he has brought us a long way 
from the deposit of faith and its implications. However, 
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I will let pass all that Dr. Messenger says. But I can- 
not let pass his next statement, that decisions of the 
Roman Congregations form concrete examples of ‘‘ this”’ 
non-infallible teaching of the Church. For ‘‘ this non- 
infallible teaching ’’ in the context can mean only these 
extraneous matters of ‘‘ merely human knowledge,”’ in 
which progress and revision of view are the rule. He 
does not say that one or two decisions are examples of 
it; his relative clause, ‘‘ which form, etc.’’, is not 
restrictive, but explanatory. He just lumps together 
the condemnation of Ubaghs for Traditionalism and 
Ontologism, the decision on craniotomy, the response 
on Our Lord’s freedom from ignorance (which, be it 
noted, was not concerned merely with that point), the 
decision on the Comma Ioanneum*—not in words, of 
course, but by implication—as concrete instances of 
Church teaching on “ matters of merely human know- 
ledge.’’? I had a scruple that I might be misreading 
the whole of this section of Dr. Messenger’s paper. So 
I read it again and again, but could come to no other 
conclusion. If I am misreading it, let Dr. Messenger 
show me where and how, and I will yield completely 
and, I hope, handsomely. When truth is manifested, 
controversy ends. For the present, I can only reply to 
his paper: Nego suppositum. A vitiating subsumption 
runs through it. And as it begins, so it ends—with the 
decision on the Comma Ioanneum, as though that were 
typical of all. 


But Dr. Messenger’s paper cannot be left just here. 
He claims to be putting forward accurately the teaching 
of theologians on this question and amasses quotations 
from them with that aim in view. Dr. Smith also 
claimed to be putting forward accurately that teaching. 
What, then, do the theologians teach? With which 
writer do they agree? 


Turning to the theologians, we find that they dis- 
tinguish a twofold exercise of the ordinary, non-infallible 
magisterium of the Pope: (1) in person in the ways that 
I have indicated earlier on, and (2) by means of his 
Congregations. The Pope cannot carry out his manifold 
duties alone. So he associates with himself the com- 





. —, 638 s., DB 1889, 2183-5; Tanq., Syn, Dog. II, 
p. 363. 
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mittees of Cardinals who compose the Congregations, 
and confers on them some part of his authority. The 
Congregations constitute one moral person with the Pope 
and with him bear the title of the Holy or Apostolic See. 
The authority of these Congregations is true, religious 
and hierarchical (since it is communicated to them by 
the Pope as Primate); it is wniversal (in extent, in that 
the Congregations treat of matters of the Church 
universal); and ordinary (because the Congregations 
constitute one tribunal with the Pontiff himself); and, 
in the case of the Holy Office and the Biblical Commission, 
it is doctrinal.® 


Corresponding to the authority of the Congregations, 
there is a correlative submission due from the faithful. 
This submission, as regards the Holy Office, Dieckmann 
describes as an assent (i.e., an intellectual act of 
judgment; which is religious (because arising from a 
religious motive, namely, from submission to a lawful 
and hierarchical religious authority); internal (as being 
an act of the will, by which free submission is given, 
and of the intellect, by which the submission is of a 
doctrinal kind); morally certain (in that an opinion or 
doubt—assensus opinativus vel dubius—does not suffice, 


but certain assent is required for motives which prudently 
exclude error). It is not, however, a simply or absolutely 
certain assent, because the authority of the Congregation 
is not absolute. The possibility of error not being alto- 
gether excluded, the certitude of the assent will be like 
that which we call moral. Others, as Maroto, call it 
for this reason conditional and prudent.’ 


Dieckmann sets forth two proofs that the foregoing 
assent is required to the decisions of Congregations. 
The first is from the nature and constitution of the 


®*Dieckmann: De Ecclesia, II, n. 776. I italicize the words 
that he italicizes. 


‘ibid., n. 779. Italics his. It is clear that in Dieckmann’s 
opinion Maroto’s expression is equivalent to his own. Both are 
trying to describe a certainty that is common enough in human, 
everyday affairs. Schiffini, whom Dr. Messenger here follows, 
calls it ‘‘ opinativus,’”’ the very expression that Dieckmann does 
not allow. But Dieckmann, by quoting Schiffini in support of 
himself (II, n. 791), seems to see no difference between Schiffini 
and himself. 
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Congregations; the second from the mind and decisions 
of the Church.*® 


His first proof he develops thus: Speaking generally, 
the Congregations must be said to have the authority 
wherewith they are invested by the competent power. 
But by the will of the Pope the Congregations share 
the authority of the Primate of the Church. Therefore, 
they have a true, religious, hierarchical and doctrinal 
authority. But to an authority of this kind there is due 
a true, intellectual and religious submission. 


This consideration, he continues, is certainly the 
strongest and suffices by itself to prove the obligation 
of religious and internal obedience to the doctrinal 
authority of the Congregations. But there are other 
considerations as well. The first is the assistance of 
the Holy Spirit, promised to the Roman Pontiff and the 
Church. This assistance is continually helping the 
Church to achieve her ends; and among those ends 
the full maintenance, custody, diffusion and knowledge 
of the doctrine given by Christ is outstanding. Hence 
the magisterium of the Church enjoys the special pro- 
tection of God, not merely in the rare acts of solemn 
definition, but also in the ordinary, daily teaching of 
the Bishops, of the Pope and of his organs, the Con- 
gregations. The second. consideration is the character 
of the Congregations, composed as they are of men 
endowed with eminent theological knowledge, with 
prudence and discretion, who, moreover, use selected 
helpers, each specially skilled in his own subject. This 
is the scientific authority of the Congregations. It is 
not the principal reason why submission is to be given 
to their decrees; but it can be usefully adduced to meet 
the objections which are sometimes urged against their 
authority. 


Dieckmann’s second proof (from the mind and decisions 
of the Church) shows by quotation from recent docu- 
ments what view the Church takes of the Congregations 
and their authority. I select two quotations out of 
several. 


(1) Pius IX, in his letter, T'was Libenter, sent to the 


Archbishop of Munich about the German theological 
congresses, says: ‘‘It is not enough that learned 



































































































































8 ibid., nn. 781-786. Italics his. 
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Catholics should accept and revere the . . . dogmas of 
the Church; they must also submit themselves both to 
the doctrinal decisions issued by the Pontifical Congre- 
gations and to those heads of doctrine which are clung 
to by the common and constant consent of Catholics as 
being theological truths and conclusions of such certainty 
that the contrary opinions, although they cannot be called 
heretical, yet deserve another theological censure.’’® By 
these words, says Dieckmann, there is required sub- 
mission to the doctrinal decrees as such, i.e., intellectual 
submission, and submission because of the authority of 
the Congregation and the connection with the faith, i.e., 
religious submission. 


(2) The Vatican Council added to its Constitutio 
dogmatica de fide catholica what the relator, Cardinal 
Pie, called a ‘‘ gravis monitio,’’ which reads: ‘‘ Since 
it is not enough to shun heretical perverseness if the 
errors which more or less nearly approach it are not also 
carefully avoided, we admonish all of the duty to 
observe the Constitutions and Decrees in which such 
wrong opinions ... have been proscribed and pro- 
hibited by this Holy See.’ ‘‘ Sancta Sedes’’ here 
includes both direct decisions of the Pope and those 
made by his Congregations. The Council does not define 
the power of proscribing opinions, but supposes it as a 
certain fact. Dieckmann adds: ‘‘ It cannot be doubted 







*“ Sapientibus catholicis haud satis esse ut. . Ecclesiae 
dogmata recipiant ac venerentur, verum etiam opus esse, ut se 
subiciant tum decisionibus quae ad doctrinam pertinentes a 
Pontificiis Congregationibus proferuntur, tum iis doctrinae 
capitibus, quae communi et constanti catholicorum consensu 
retinentur ut theologicae veritates et conclusiones ita certae, ut 
opiniones eisdem doctrinae capitibus adversae, quamquam 
haereticae dici nequeant, tamen aliam theologicam mereantur 
censuram ’”—DB 1684. The whole letter, written for learned 
Catholics, who were anxious about due liberty of thought for 


the sake of progress, is much to the point of the present 
discussion. 


7 Quoniam vero satis non est haereticam pravitatem devitare, 
nisi ii quoque errores diligenter fugiantur, qui ad illam plus 
minusve accedunt, omnes officii monemus, servandi etiam Con- 
stitutiones et Decreta, quibus pravae eiusmodi opiniones . . . ab 
hac Sancta Sede proscriptae et prohibitae sunt ”—DB 1°20. The 
Code of Canon Law repeats this injunction (c. 1324). 


B 
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that by this admonition internal and intellectual sub- 
mission is demanded.”’ 

It is clear from the lengthy quotations that I have 
given that there is an obligation in conscience to obey 
Roman decrees. The next question is: what obligation? 
Will he, who accepts not, be condemned? Theologians 
do not hesitate over the answer to this question. The 
obligation is per se grave. I turn once more to 
Dieckmann, Dr. Messenger’s stand-by and mine. He 
writes :— 

“ That the obligation to assent is ex se grave follows 
from the same reasons and authorities from which the 
nature of the assent . . . is determined. 

‘“‘ (a) The gravity follows first from a twofold internal 
reason. For, in the decisions of a Congregation we are 
dealing with the acts of an authority in the Church, 
that is lawful, universal and supreme (since it is the 
organ of the Roman Pontiff), although not exercised in 
the supreme degree. Now submission to this religious 
authority is demanded ‘ex genere suo sub gravi,’ 
unless in a special case the lightness of the matter gives 
rise to a different obligation. But the matter is such 
that it must be said to carry with it ‘ ex sese’ a grave 
obligation; for the decision of the Congregation concerns 
security of faith. He would, then, be guilty of rashness, 
and that in a grave matter, who would refuse assent to a 
decree of this kind without the gravest reason. There- 
fore the grave obligation is compounded of the two grave 
obligations of obeying a sacred authority and of avoiding 
danger to faith. 

‘‘ (b) The same obligation is clearly enough indicated 
in the documents of the Church . . . as when Pius IX 
speaks of subjection due in conscience (DB 1684), or 
rejects the opinion of those who imagine that assent can 
be refused . . . ‘ without sin and without any repudi- 
ation of Catholic allegiance’ (DB 3698). The ‘ grave 
admonition’ of the Vatican Council concerns this 
ee. 


1 op cit., II, 790 (the italics are his): ‘‘ Ex iisdem rationibus 
et testimoniis, ex quibus natura assensus, qui decretis doc- 
trinalibus Congregationum debetur, determinata est, sequitur 
obligationem huius assensus ea se esse gravem. 

‘‘(a) Et haec gravitas sequitur primum ex duplici ratione 
interna. Nam in decisionibus Congregationis agitur de actibus 
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There is no need to add any comment of mine to the 
firm, clear teaching that I have quoted. He who runs 
may there read and understand the high ‘source and 
the sure authority of Roman Decrees. We are now in 
a position to study more closely the assent due to them. 


As both Dr. Smith and Dr. Messenger explain, the 
function of the Congregations is ‘‘ tutari doctrinam.”’ 
They concern security of doctrine, what it is safe or not 
safe to hold, what is or is not compatible with orthodoxy. 
They do not issue a judgment on the speculative truth 
or falsity of the proposition as such, whether it is 
theologically certain or simply true, or again erroneous 
or merely false, etc. In other words, they do not directly 
say how much truth or falsity there is in the proposition ; 
but they do imply that there is at least a sufficient 
minimum of truth in one case for the proposition to 
be declared safe, and a lack of that sufficient minimum 
in another, so that the proposition is unsafe. Billot 
writes: ‘‘ Doctrina secura vel tuta ea est, quae certo 
non contradicit fidei, sive etiam ea, quae convenit cum 
regula fidei, saltem ea probabilitate ut possit admitii. 
Sententia vero non tuta ea est, quae tali probabilitate 
non gaudet.’’** A safe proposition has at least solid 
probability in the speculative order. An unsafe one has 
no real probability. But it does not, of course, follow 
that a safe proposition is never more than probable. 


auctoritatis legitimae eiusque universalis et—prout est organum 
Romani Pontificis—supremae Ecclesiae, licet non supremo gradu 
applicatae. Iamvero submissio sub hac auctoritate religiosa ex 
genere suo sub gravi postulatur, nisi in peculiari casu levitas 
materiae aliam obligationem inducat. Materia autem est huius- 
modi, ut dici debeat ex sese gravem obligationem secum ferre; 
nam decisio Congregationis respicit securitatem fidei. Temeri- 
tatis autem esset reus, et quidem in re gravi, qui absque 
gravissima, ratione tali decreto assensum denegare vellet. 
Gravitas igitur obligationis coalescit ex gravitate obligationis 
et obediendi auctoritati sacrae et vitandi periculum fidei. 

“ (b) Haec autem obligatio satis clare indicatur in docwmentis 
Ecclesiae ... ut si Pius IX loquitur de subiectione ex con- 
ientia debita (D 1684), vel reicit sententiam eorum, qui 
*pinentur posse assensum his decretis denegari ‘ absque peccato 
et absque ulla catholicae professionis iactura’ (D 1698). Huc 
spectat ‘ gravis monitio ’ Concilii Vaticani (D 1820).”’ 


" De Ecclesia, II, p. 118 (ed. 1); or I, p. 436 (ed. 3), with the 
wording changed. 
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Hence one cannot, in interpretating decrees, rest, satisfied 
with a common minimum interpretation of their truth 
or falsity. To know exactly where one stands in relation 
to the faith, to grasp the full implication of a decision, 
one must examine the question in its entirety. Dr, 
Messenger himself lays down the principle that I am 
setting out. He says: ‘‘ The assent we give to pro 
sitions . . . is to be varied according to the truth of the 
proposition viewed in itself, and according to the gravity 
of the reasons for which it is set forth.’’ He quotes a 
sentence of Wilmers in support. I do not think that 
this particular sentence of Wilmers quite fits the case; 
but Wilmers has the principle in the passage whence 
it is taken. It is, as Dr. Messenger says, a very fruitful 
principle, admitting of very varied application. But, 
having adduced it in the early part of his paper, he makes 
little, if any, further use of it. 


The full passage from Wilmers reads: ‘‘ The obligation 
to assent is the more grave, the more certainly it is 
known that the ‘momenta’ which impose assent, are 
present, namely, the more mature has been the examin- 
ation preceding the decree, and the more urgent is the 
insistence of the Supreme Pontiff on the submission due 
to it. But since the Congregations do not claim absolute 
truth for their decisions, unless it is established, as it 
VERY OFTEN is, on other grounds that they am 
absolutely certain, it is sufficient to distinguish between 
the gravity of the thing viewed in itself and that of the 
‘ momenta ’ which urge (its acceptance) and then to give 
an assent corresponding to these ‘ momenta.’ ’’* Wilmer 
is here giving practical guidance to his reader on the 
binding force of decrees. But he first excludes from the 
advice he gives a large body of decrees which contain 
propositions known to be certain. Such decrees are 


% De Ecclesia, n. 241. Italics and heavy type mine. The 
Latin is: ‘‘ Assentiendi autem obligatio eo gravior existit, qu0 
certius cognoscitur momenta quibus exigitur adesse, i.e., qu0 
maturius examen decreto processerit et quo magis summis 
Pontifex submissionem eidem debitam urget. Cum autem Con- 
gregationes sententiis suis, nisi has aliunde, quod SAEPISSIME 
evenit absolute certas esse constat, absolutam veritatem no 
vindicent, sufficit, inter rei in se spectatae et momentorul 
quibus suadetur gravitatem distinguendo, assensum praestare, 
qui his momentis respondeat.’? Cf. Lehmkuhl, I, n. 419. 
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practice irrevocable. He who would have the right 
dispositions in their regard must take into account the 
complete certainty of the propositions which they 
enforce. This is the principle that Dr. Messenger lays 
down in the words which I quote above. With regard 
to decrees not known “ aliunde’”’ to be certain, it is 
sufficient to base one’s assent on the ‘‘ momenta.”’ 
These are the care and learning of the members of the 
Congregation and the insistence of the Pope. The 
former is a natural motive, the latter supernatural, 
because the Pope is under the special Providence of the 
Holy Spirit. 


It seems to me that we have in the decision on the 
Comma Ioanneum on the one hand and in that con- 
demning the theories of Ubaghs on the other two very 
instructive instances of the different ‘‘ momenta’’ of 
Wilmers at work. The original force and subsequent 
history of the decree on the Comma are fully and clearly 
drawn out by Dr. Messenger at the end of his article. 
The other decree has a different force and history. 
Ubaghs had in his writings expressed opinions favouring 
ontologism and traditionalism. The Holy Office, in 
A.D. 1864, decided that these opinions were unsafe, 
“absque periculo tradi non posse.’? Ubaghs and his 
friends at once maintained that the decree was merely 
disciplinary and would be — accepted if he no 
longer made his opinions public, while retaining them 
privately. Cardinal Patrizi, Secretary of the Holy 
Office, then wrote to the bishops of Belgium in the name 
of the Holy Father: ‘‘ Viri Catholici, multo vero magis 
ecclesiastici, id muneris habent ut decretis S. Sedis 
plene, perfecte absoluteque se subiciant, e medio sub- 
latis contentionibus quae sinceritati assensus officerert.’’ 
And the professors at Louvain were ordered to subscribe 
to the formula: ‘‘ Decisiones S. Sedis Apostolicae .. . 
plene, perfecte absoluteque me subicio et ex animo 
acquiesce. Ideoque ex corde reprobo et reicio quam- 
cumque doctrinam oppositam.’“ The Pope was 
certainly very insistent, yet not to the extent of giving 
the decree a new character. 


Cf. Lercher: Institutiones Theol. Dogm., I, n. 501. The 
Italics are mine. The whole matter in A.S.S., III (1867), 
P. 204 sqq. 
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It is to be noted that the letter of Cardinal Patrizi 
sets forth the attitude of Catholics generally, and of 
ecclesiastics in particular towards Roman decrees. Pius 
IX, in his letter to the Archbishop of Munich, which 
I have more than once quoted, speaks equally of all 
Catholics who devote themselves to the contemplative 
sciences. Therefore, the learned Catholic cannot con. 
sider himself at liberty to reserve his internal demeanour 
towards the decrees. Hence Dr. Messenger’s words ar 
somewhat misleading when he says: ‘‘ An important 
point to note is that the character of the assent required 
will vary with the position and state of knowiadel of 
the individual Catholic. The ordinary member of the 
faithful, who has no special knowledge of the subject, 
will naturally have implicit trust in the knowledge and 
wisdom of those who have made the decision in 
question, and will be quite ready to prefer their 
judgment to that of other individuals of whom he has 
heard.’’ It is clear that he has in mind here the excep- 
tional case of the really learned Catholic, in sua linea 
Roscius; but his statement is so worded that it can 
imply a principle to one who is looking for undue 
latitude—a principle justifying the intelligent or educated 
Catholic in being much more chary of accepting decisions 
of Congregations than the ordinary member of the 
faithful may be. It should be obvious from the Pontifical 
rulings given above that no special provision is made 
for the learned Catholic, as a principle. Theologians 
do indeed allow for a possible exception to the duty of 
submission; but this is a well-guarded case, as can be 
seen from Dr. Messenger’s quotations from them. It is 
a ‘‘ casus extraordinarius ’’ (Tanquerey). ‘‘ Motiva sive 
dubitandi, sive iudicium revocandi, non facile, immo 
aegre admodum sunt admittenda ’’ (Fernandez). There 
is one law for all, for St. Thomas as for the charcoal- 
burner. It is the law of submission. But since the 
decisions of Congregations are not in themselves absolute, 
an exception to the operation of the law must be allowed 
for. If St. Thomas really has quite grave reasons fot 
doubting the truth of a given decision, then he may 
suspend his judgment. But the law is not altered by 
this exception. Rather, exceptio probat regulam. The 
law still remains as universal as before, with the moral 
universality that belongs to all laws that at times fail 
to apply. 
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How are we to name the kind of assent given? 
Theologians seem to agree to call it ‘‘ certitudo moralis 
latiore sensu.’’ Dr. Messenger translates this as ‘‘ moral 
certainty in a very wide sense.’’ Dr. Smith at first gives 
“ belief ’’ as an equivalent, after carefully distinguishing 
this assent from divine and ecclesiastical faith; later, 
trying to be more precise, he says that it is a high degree 
of ‘‘ moral certainty.’’ To me, ‘‘ moral certainty ’’ in 
its English sense is a good substitute for ‘‘ moralis 
certitudo latiore sensu.’’ It means ‘‘ practical or virtual 
certainty.’’ Except in one or two rare instances, it will 
be the certainty of an opinion that is ‘“‘ unice probabilis.”’ 
This expresses the assent demanded by the decrees as 
a whole. But for the fixing of our attitude in individual 
cases we must not forget that the binding force varies, 
as Wilmers says, with the ‘‘ momenta,” nor again that 


in many instances the matter of a decree is already 
completely binding ‘‘ aliunde.”’ 











THE RETURN OF THE EPISCOPATE TO 
ENGLAND 
August 6th, 1685 
By THE Rev. Paitie Hueues, Lic.Sc.Hist. 


HIS year which has seen the coming to Westminster 
of its fifth archbishop is one unusually rich in 
centenary anniversaries that interest English 
Catholics. It is thirteen hundred years this year 

since the foundation of Lindisfarne and the coming of 
the monks of Iona, and twelve hundred years since the 
death of St. Bede. It is four hundred years since 
the first of the English martyrs laid down their lives 
and three hundred and fifty years since the passing of 
that famous Act—the 27 Elizabeth—which for so many 
of their successors was the way to a like glorious end. 
But there is another anniversary which has a relation 
all its own with the new archbishop, the anniversary 
of the appointment, two hundred and fifty years ago, 
on August 6th, 1685, of the bishop from whom descend 
in unbroken succession of jurisdiction the Archbishops 
of Westminster and, indeed, all the other bishops of 
this country. This was John Leyburn, Bishop of 
Adrumetum in partibus infidelium, and Vicar-Apostolic 
for all England. 


John Leyburn, too, had been living in Rome for some 
years when he received his commission, and the day of 
his nomination should be marked in the most brilliant 
of scarlet letters in our calendars for with it there came 
to an end the most tragic century in the history of the 
English Church. After a disastrous interval of incred- 
ible length the tradition of episcopal government in this 
country was resumed, and from John Leyburn, as from 
another Augustine, the line of bishops has again gone 
forward to flourish without interruption for two hundred 
and fifty years. 


John Leyburn’s life is at once too rich in events, 100 
complicated in its activities, and too little known for 


a short paper in a magazine to risk misrepresenting any 
of the characters who shaped its course. But, at least, 
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we can turn over some of the papers that have lain 
undisturbed for two centuries and more and tell, for the 
first time, the story of his appointment. 


How the ancient hierarchy that went back to St. 
Augustine came to its honourable end in the first years 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign is a familiar story. Long 
before her reign was over the bishops, all but one, had 
testified by their deaths, in prison or in exile, to their 
own loyalty to the ancient faith and to the Elizabethan 
will to replace it with another. From the very first 
years of the Queen’s reign, then, the English Church 
was bereft of local leaders, and through a variety of 
causes it was left leaderless for a generation. Colleges 
were, indeed, founded to train priests for the heroism 
of the English mission. Able and zealous men, laity 
as readily as clergy, gave their fortunes and their lives. 
From Rome came encouragement and support. There 
were popes who trusted to religious means. There were 
others who, in addition, scorned not to employ to the 
full, on behalf of the English Church, all the resources 
of sixteenth-century statesmanship. But through all 
the first forty years of Elizabeth’s reign, nothing was 
done to secure and preserve among the Catholics of 
England that systematic routine government by a local 
episcopate, obedience to which, from the very beginning 
of Catholicism, has been fundamental. There were no 
bishops to rule and the habit of obedience was lost 
among the flock. The result was a chaos whose detail 
has to be studied to be believed. In nothing is the 
marvel of the martyrs and confessors greater than in 
the contrast their spirituality presents with the general 
Catholic milieu in which they lived, and this is specially 
true of the martyrs of the seventeenth century. 


By the time that Rome, in 1623, gave the English 
Church its first Vicar-Apostolic—William Bishop—the 
state of things was indeed bad, as the violence and 
treachery to which his successor, Richard Smith, fell a 
victim were soon to show. After eight years of an 
attempt at episcopal government the experiment was 
abandoned for another half-century. When, therefore, 
John Leyburn came to England in 1685, there had not 
been a resident bishop in the country, save for the short 
interval under William Bishop and Richard Smith, for 
@ hundred and twenty-six years. 
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To realize what exactly this meant and to apprectay 
the problem that awaited John Leyburn one has only 
to turn to any of the innumerable reports on the state 
of the English Mission which had been flowing steadily 
into the hands of the Roman officials through all these 
years. Whether the writers be seculars and regulars 
engaged in mutual recrimination, whether the evidence 
be the more responsible petitions from the official agents 
of the secular clergy, correspondence of distinguished 
laity, foreign visitors, ambassadors, the King himself or 
the Holy See’s own envoys sent to examine and report, 
the story is always the same. To illustrate some of its 
terrible uniformity I give a résumé of three documents 
from the Barberini Library now in the Vatican, one of 
them written round about 1667,'! and the other two in 
the last years of the Commonwealth.? 


There is no bishop, and therefore no holy oils. Children 
are baptized, like the heretics, without the anointings. 
Extreme Unction cannot be given. Confirmation, of 
course, is but a word in the catechism, where the 
reference to its necessity is a frequent source of scandal. 
There are five hundred secular priests, not enough for 
the work. For lack of any certain superior their con- 
dition is one of simple anarchy. Newly-ordained priests 
arrive with no definite charge. They wander about from 
house to house ready to do anything to keep themselves 
alive. Some take work as stewards and others go into 
trade. Again the wealthy Catholics tend to make 
themselves masters of the clergy whom they take for 
their chaplains. Such priests do not think themselves 
obliged to care for other than their patrons. Nor will 
their patrons allow them to work among Catholics or 
to be known as priests. For fear of persecution they 
compel them to live in hiding and forbid them to preach 
to the neighbouring Catholics. Again, there is a ten- 
dency for priests to concentrate on London. Unless 
driven by necessity or invited by some rich Catholic 
they refuse to go into the country. The oldest and best 
priests are leaving England in despair seeing greater 


1 Quaestiones et responsiones quae dilucide ostendunt carentiam 
Canonicae disciplinae quoad rei Catholicae in Regno Angliae 
administrationem: et praesentaneum postulent remedium. Barb. 
Lat. 8620, ff. 111-114. 


* Petitions to Propaganda ibid., ff. 119-124 ; and ibid., ff. 127-129. 
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confusion in the life of the Church than even in the 
state of public affairs.® The French bishops are so 
concerned that they are considering—it is the Archbishop 
of Rouen who is meant—whether to annex England and, 
as they have done in Canada, send in missioners. Worse 
than all this disorder was the fact of heresy, for in 
Thomas White, alias Blacklow, there had appeared one of 
the rare original theologians of his race, and, inevitably, 
his orthodoxy left much to be desired. 


The regular clergy were at any rate better organized, 
and, comparatively, in a flourishing state. The faithful 
had more confidence in them and more respect for them. 
The secular clergy, it was considered, could not really 
count for much at Rome where, after all this time, they 
had never succeeded in procuring themselves officials or 
a head. 


The most serious thing of all, perhaps, was the way 
in which Rome, for the English Catholics, was fading 
into the background. The opinion was growing that 
Rome had abandoned as hopeless the task of preserving 
what remained of the ancient Church of England. 
Roma e Inghilterra ne si conoscono ne s’intendono piu. 
Rome and England are ceasing to know each other, to 
understand each other. That it was never quite so bad 
as that the next fifty years were to show, but that it 
was almost as bad as that is matter of history, and that 
the unhappy Catholics of England had every reason to 
believe it as bad as that is matter of history, too. 


In order to understand the events of John Leyburn’s 
life one other matter calls for explanation, the attempt 
of the English clergy to provide a local central authority 
and thereby stem the anarchy. This is to say some- 
thing of the famous Chapter and the way it functioned. 


The founder of the Chapter was Bishop William 
Bishop, whose first act almost, when appointed to care 
for the Catholics of England and Scotland in 1623, was 
to divide England into districts over which he placed 
a Vicar-General and sub-districts governed by Arch- 
deacons. There were seven of these vicariates and 
nineteen archdeaconries. These twenty-six officials, 
together with ten more priests whom he nominated as 
Canons, he assembled into the Chapter. The bishop’s 


* Written in the last years of the Commonwealth. 
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bull of appointment designated him ‘“‘ ordinary ’”’ and 
he was specifically declared in it to possess all the powers 
that ordinaries possess in the rule of their sees. The 
canonists whom he consulted, before his coming to 
England, assured him that to erect a chapter came 
within a bishop’s ordinary jurisdiction and without more 
ado Dr. Bishop set one up. His successor confirmed the 
institution and once his effective rule came to an end,‘ 
the Chapter proceeded to carry on the _ episcopal 
government as though they were a Cathedral chapter 
administering a diocese sede vacante. Year by year 
the Chapter met in an Annual Assembly whose sessions 
were sometimes prolonged for days. Vacancies were 
filled by a majority vote. Reports on the state of the 
missions and missionaries were read, regulations drawn 
up, dispensations granted. It was to the Chapter that 
the clergy were expected to turn for direction, support 
and jurisdiction in exceptional circumstances as, in the 
normal system, they turn to their bishop. 


How far the Chapter really possessed any authority 
was a matter on which the Catholics of England were 
divided. The religious orders were entirely independent 
of it. The secular clergy, in the main, stood by 
it, but it governed in an atmosphere of squalls and 
squabbles, and when a member of the Chapter quarrelled 
with his brethren he made no scruple to tear down in 
a sentence the carefully built-up justification of its claim. 
So Dr. George Leyburn in 1667 recalling that Rome has 
never sanctioned the Chapter and stating baldly Ecclesia 
Dei non habet talem consuetudinem.® 


In 1672, when there was a question of appointing 
Fr. Philip Howard, O.P.—the future cardinal—as Vicar- 
Apostolic, the question of the Chapter came before 
Propaganda. The Cardinals® noted that it had never 
received the approbation of the Holy See and that it 
claimed to exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Should 
it now be confirmed or should it be suppressed? They 
thought the question too grave to decide without further 
consideration, and then, before the special congregation 


* j.e., from 1631 onwards. 


5 Doway Diary, II, 532, published by the Catholic Record 
Society, 1911. 


6° Westminster Archives, Vol. 34, p. 145. 
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met to decide if, events in England had forced the 
abandonment of the whole scheme. 


The Chapter, ignorant of these discussions, continued 
to govern all those who would obey it. It nominated 
the President of the English College at Lisbon, it made 
recommendations—which were always received and con- 
sidered—when the more important presidency of Douay 
lay vacant. It maintained an agent in the Roman Curia. 
It granted dismissorials for ordination through its dean— 
Capituli Ecclesiae Anglicanae Decanus, sede ultra annum 
vacante’*—and, its most spectacular feat, it granted the 
dispensation by virtue of which Catherine of Braganza 
was married to Charles II. Nor did the investigations 
which, at Rome, followed this sensation work anything 
to the English Chapter’s detriment. The Chapter 
decided, in 1684, that “‘ it is unlawful for Catholics who 
are first married by a priest to be again married by a 
minister or to take a certificate from him that they are 
married by him,’ and in that same year, ‘‘ by much 
the major part,’’ it allowed the Catholics who lived 
north of Trent and the Ribble to conform to the practice 
of their brethren in the south and, for the future, to 
eat eggs on Fridays. The Chapter’s claims and its 
activities, to say nothing of the orthodoxy of some of 
its dignitaries were, and still are, the subject of criticism. 
As, in this paper, something has to be said of the less 
favourable side of the Chapter it is only right that it 
be allowed to speak in its own defence. What the 
Chapter aspired to be, and what its spirit and aims in 
this century of anarchy, can be judged from the following 
decree” of the General Assembly of 1676. 


“An Extract of Several orders tending to the good 
Government of the Clergie of England, made in the 
General Assemblies held in the several yeares of our 
Lord God 1653: 1657: 1661: 1667: and 1672. All of 
which were confirmed in the General Assembly held this 
present year of our Lord 1676 and Ordered to be com- 
municated to our Brethren by the Superiours of each 


— to John Godley, 4th August, 1672, in W.A., 34, 


p. 
® Chapter to Cardinal Howard, W.A., 34, p. 1,004. 
°W.A., 34, p. 831. 
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respective District, who are not to give Copies thereof 
to any. 


1. Vicars-General and Arch-Deacons are to advise 
young Priests how to comport themselves at their first 
coming over: they are likewise to endeavour by all 
means to prevent and compose all differences that may 
arise betwixt the Priests of their District. 


2. The Vicar-General, or Arch-Deacon is to tender the 
Oath" to such as have not taken it, before they promote 
them to any employment or residence. 


3. No Priest is to enter into a Residence, nor to sleight 
a Residence recommended to him, if indifferently con- 
venient; nor to desert it without first acquainting his 
Superiours. And if any General Superiour displace any 
Priest, let the Particular Superiour of that District be 
first advised. 


4. The Superiours of Particular Districts are to 
convene every year the Priests under their charge, to 
see that all orders of General Meetings are complied 
wythal, and that the Poor are sufficiently supplied with 
Instruction and Sacraments. 

5. The Superiours and other Priests under them 


ought mutually to vindicate, and stand for the credit of 
each other. ; 


6. Priests ought to be wary and discreet that they 
stand not litigiously in defence of one Partie against 
another without sufficient cognisance of the Cause, and 
hearing both Parties speak: that they be not forward in 
resolving doubtful Cases, especially when other men’s 
interests are concerned. That they venture not upon 
practices that may sound ill, but take advise from the 
Superiours or some others. 


7. There ought to be such correspondencie among 
those of every District as may keep the Superiour 
sufficiently informed of the employments of their sub- 
jects: as what places they frequent, what places 
provided, what unprovided, or likely to be so; and 
what notable alterations have happened, or likely to 
happen, that if there be any evil towards, it may be 
prevented. 


8. There ought to be such Correspondence betwixt 





" j.e., of obedience and loyalty to the Chapter. 
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the Superiour in London, and those in the countrey, that 
each of them may have a competent understanding of 
all things in London, Countrey and Abroad as far as they 
may concern the Clergy. 

9. A true cordial correspondence ought to be betwixt 
the Superiour at London and both the Presidents of 
Doway and Lisbo, in order to which it is the request of 
the Chapter to the Presidents; First That unlesse 
extream necessitie enforce the contrary, no missioners 
to be sent over before they have ended their courses, 
or drawn well towards an end. 2ly That before they 
be sent, the Superiour of London may have notice of 
the time, and their abilities. 3ly That they may be 
recommended, first to the Superiour at London, and 
thence to the Superiours of the particular Districts. 
4ly That if any of those who are sent over for the end 
of the House, or otherwise, shew themselves after con- 
venient tryal incapable of progresse, the said President, 
or some by his appointment give timely notice of it to 
those that sent them. 

10. Fraternal advise is to be given to all Priests, rather 
to address themselves to our own brethren than to 
Regulars, not only in matters of ordinary advice and 
communication, but especially in matters of Sacraments. 

11. All Priests at their first coming in to the Countrey 
are to present themselves to the Superiour of the District 
where they intend to reside, and the Superiour (after 
such Priests have taken the Oath) is to provide out of 
the Common Stock (if there be any) for them till places 
be found. 

12. All priests are to consult their Vicars or Arch- 

Deacons when any occasion of Practice occurs concerning 
Marriages of Catholics with Protestants. 
_ 18. Such of our Brethren that suffer great want either 
in Prison, or elsewhere, ought to be relieved by Collec- 
tions amongst ourselves, so to prevent scandal of Laity, 
and give them good example. 

14. Priests ought to be wary in their disputes con- 
ene Controversies, or Cases of Conscience before Lay 

eople. 


15. The Pope’s Breve concerning the Holy Dayes” is 


®The Constitution Universa per orbem of Urban VIII, 13th 
September, 1642. 
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to be observed: to wit, that the days defeasted by that 
Breve are not to be esteemed Obligatorie to be kept. 


16. The New Feasts more and more are to be brought 
into custome, though not esteemed of strict obligation 
at the first; by that means an uniformitie will be brought 
in everywhere by little and little. 


17. The Fridayes, and Three dayes in Rogation-week 
betwixt Easter and Ascension are not to be fasted, but 
observed as dayes of Abstinence. 


18. All Clergie-Men are to leave something to their 
Body at their deaths, according to their several abilities. 


19. The Monasteries of Louvaine and Paris are recom- 
mended to all Clergy-Men, as worthy of their Protection 


whereunto they may recommend Gentlewomen, either for 
Nunns or to be bred. 


20. The Superiours of every District are to endeavour 
to raise funds towards the maintenance of indigent 
Priests in their District. 


21. Priests are forbidden to censure, or intermeddle 
with any Actions of his Majestie, or any of his Officers 


of State, but humbly to obey, and to expect God’s and 
their pleasure. 


22. The Superiours of every District are to acquaint 
those in London at every General Assembly with the 
Several Funds in their respective Jurisdictions to be 
registered, and kept by the Superiour of the Clergy; as 
also who are sureties and in whose hands the Securities 
are lodged. This is to be understood without alienation 
of any fund from the District where it was given. 


23. The Arch-Deacons are to send to Mr. Dean a 


Catalogue of all new Brethren under their charge and 
where they live. 


24. None of our Brethren is to maintain any opinion, 
Practical or Speculative, against the common doctrine 
and Practice of the Church, nor to practice any 
extravagant cases. 


25. Saint George Patron of England, and Saint David 
Patron of Wales are to be observed respectively as duplex 
majus following the Antient custome. 


26. No youths are hereafter to be sent to either of 


our colledges, Doway or Lisbo, out of the countrey which 
are intended for Missioners, according to the end of the 
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said Colledges, without the approbation of the Arch- 
Deacons or Vicar-General of the District whence the 
youths come. 


27. No Ex-Jesuit hereafter is to be received in to 
the Body of the Clergie, nor have Faculties given him 
without the unanimous consent of the Consult in London. 


28. All Chapter-Men at their death are to give some 
part of their debtlesse goods to the Fund at London. 


29. Agreed in the Assembly -76 That all Chapter- 
Men present should say three Masses apiece for Mr. John 
Hammond for an old debt to be struck out of the 
Treasurer’s book. 


30. No Clergy-Man is to print anything except it be 
first approved by the Consult in London. 


31. All Chapter-Men are obliged by their own 
unanimous agreement in the General Assembly of 1676 


to say three Masses apiece for every Capitular Brother 
that dyes.”’ 


Whether the Chapter’s exercise of authority were valid 
or not, whether lawful or unlawful, in those terrible years 
it served as a rallying point for English Catholicism. 
Also it never ceased to keep before the minds of the 
English Catholics, and of the officials in Rome, that what 
most of all was needed in England was the restoration 
of episcopal rule. It was but justice that the chain of 
events which resulted in the restoration of 1685 should 
begin with the Chapter’s activity and, humanly speaking, 
through the Chapter the restoration is related to the 


earlier bishop who called the Chapter into such existence 
as it had. 


When the Chapter came together for its annual meeting 
in June, 1684, the episcopal question was the chief 
business that occupied it.’ It was decided to petition 
the Holy See once again for a bishop, and to ask that 
one of six priests, now named, should be appointed. 
The six were Dr. John Perrot (the Dean), Dr. Betham, 
Dr. Bonaventure Giffard, Dr. Thomas Godden, Dr. James 
Smith (President of Douay), and Mr. John Leyburn. 
[he further question was raised as to the kind of 
authority the new bishop would need, and with the 
memory of the terrible controversies of 1626-1631 before 


3 W.A., 34, p. 820 seq., for the minutes of this assembly. 
Cc 
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them, they agreed unanimously to ask the Holy See that 
the new bishop should be an ordinary.” 


Between the date of this decision and the letter to 
Cardinal Howard (since 1679 Cardinal Protector of 
England), which was the first step in its execution, 
the suggestion had been made that Howard might be 
the bishop, and that, as he could not live in England, the 
priest named should be sent as his resident coadjutor. 
This, and the question of the new bishop’s being an 
ordinary, together with a prayer that nothing should 
be done inconsistent with ‘‘ the esse and the bene esse 
of our Chapter ’’ form the subject of the letter to the 
Cardinal of November 16th, 1684." 


The Cardinal’s reply is dated nearly eight weeks later. 
January 13th, 1685. He begins by reminding the 
Chapter—most of whom were personally known to him— 
that he is as convinced as themselves that it is essential 
to send a bishop to England and he pledges himself to 
do his best to get the scheme through. In what concerns 
the nature of the bishop’s authority he notes the 
Chapter’s anxiety as a point ‘‘ with more nicetie than 
substance in it.’’ Insistence here will ruin the whole 
scheme as it did once before.“ ‘‘ The power which is 
necessary and which will not be refused, if any be 
granted, is ordinary, the same in substance by which 
other Bishops govern their dioceses. . . . I desire you 
to make serious reflexion upon this point and not hazard 
the remaining deprived of a power which you judge 
necessary because you cannot have it with the for- 
malities and advantages, which are rather to be wished 
than to be hoped.’’ Nor did the Cardinal hold out any 
hope that the Chapter would receive the confirmation 
it desired. His conversations with responsible authorities 
led him to conclude ‘‘ that your chapter upon the ground 
it hath hitherto stood and doth at present stand, will 
not be allowed. It is here looked upon as illegal in its 
erection for want of authority in the erector, and not 
less illegal in its continuation. . . . It is not a chapter 
they except against you, but a chapter standing upon 


4 W.A., 34, p. 838. 
4 W.A., 84, p. 853-6. 


% A reference, perhaps, to 1672, cf. M. V. Hay: The Jesuits 
and the Popish Plot, p. 116-7. 
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such grounds as yours doth stand.’’ Finally, the 
Cardinal promises to do his best that the bishop to be 
named shall be one of those whom. the Chapter 
recommends. . 

This letter miscarried. It was not until the end of 
April that the Chapter received a copy of it from the 
President of Douay. They were, in their own words, 
“ stupefied,’’ and the warnings about their own probable 
fate filled them with grief. It was all the more embar: 
rassing to be told that the new bishop would be a 
Vicar-Apostolic, in that they had already petitioned the 
king to refuse such a bishop admittance to the country. 

That this appeal was not unwelcome to the State we 
might take for granted, but the curious thing is that 
the king who received and encouraged it was himself 
a Catholic and a Catholic who had already suffered much 
for the faith. Charles II had died in the February of 
1685 and his brother, whose conversion had been the 


centre of the late political storm, had succeeded as 
James IT. 


The Chapter lost no time. Within a month of the new 
king’s accession it was busy explaining to him the 
difference between a bishop-in-ordinary and a vicar- 
apostolic, and when the news arrived of the arrange- 
ment proposed at Rome they redoubled their efforts. 
They pointed out to the king that a vicar-apostoli¢ 
would be more dependent on the Holy See than a 
bishop-in-ordinary. His rule would be less stable. They 
reminded the king of the Statutes of Provisors and of 
Praemunire ‘‘ decreed by our Catholic ancestors *” from 
whose operation a vicar-apostolic would be free. .More- 
over, should disputes arise between the king and Rome 
a vicar-apostolic would stand by Rome.” 


“W.A., 34, p. 931, 941; Memorials of 25th February, 1685. 
2rd June, 1685, 29th June, 1685; cf. also W.A., 34, pp. 978-9, 
“For first of all Your Majesty’s concerns spiritual-and ecclesi- 
astical lie exposed to the will of a foreign court either to be 
disputed altered or annulled.”” Moreover, ‘‘ Your Majesty's 
subjects will be drawn from their natural entire subjection ‘to 
him: the persons governing having immediate influence upon 
your subjects; and through them that court whose power they 
manage here. From whence such impositions may also in time 
be introduced as may be burthensome to Your Majesty’s said 


subjects and of dangerous consequences to Your Majesty’s 
zovernment.’’ 
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These efforts were at first successful and Leyburn, on 
his journey to England after his consecration, was halted 
at Paris by letters from the king demanding to know 
in what capacity he came. However, at the last moment 
wiser counsels prevailed and James not only withdrew 
his opposition but bade the Chapter take gratefully what 
the Holy See had offered. 


At Rome, meanwhile, the officials of Propaganda and 
the Holy Office were busy constructing the machinery 
through which the new jurisdiction was to operate. 
Before we describe it something must be said of the 
bishop, John Leyburn himself. 


In 1685 he was a man sixty-five years of age. He 
came of the ancient family of Leyburn settled in West- 
morland for centuries and, since the change of religion, 
staunch in its loyalty to the Church. One of his kin, 
James Leyburn, had indeed given his life for the good 
cause in Elizabeth’s reign. John Leyburn’s father is 
said to have been himself a poor sort of Catholic who 
strove to keep both faith and wealth by skilful com- 
promise. This is not borne out by the Douay Diary 
which, recording John Leyburn’s admission to the 
college on June 20th, 1633, speaks of his parents as 
having bred him so far with the mind that he should be 
a priest and as having sent. him to Douai for that reason. 
Twelve years later he was at Paris, a student of the 
college for higher studies founded there by the English 
Seeular Clergy and there he received minor orders from 
the Papal Nuncio.” Of his life in the next twenty years 
we know .that some of it was spent teaching at Douai, 
where from 1652 his uncle, Dr. George Leyburn, was 


The Nuncio at Paris had been appointed Ordinary of 
England as far back as 1615 (Propaganda Archives, Anglia, |, 
f. 245). It is typical of the confusion of everything relating to 
English Catholicism that the Nuncio now wrote to ask Propa- 
ganda whether it was in order that he should give these ordinandi 
major orders too (Propaganda Archives, Lettere Antiche, Vol. 
143, f. 50).. Again, by a decree of July 27th, 1669, this ordinary 
jurisdiction was transferred from the Nuncio at Paris to the 
Internuncio at Brussels (Congregazione Particulare circa le cose 
a@’Ibernia e d’Inghilterra, Vol. I, f. 161). Six months later we 
find the Roman Agent of the Clergy asking for a declaration 
whether the French Nuncio is Ordinary, so that the clergy 
may apply to him for the Holy Oils and in other necessities 
(Propaganda Archives, Anglia, I, f. 326). 
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President, and that from 1657 to 1670 he acted as 
chaplain to Viscount Montague. In a document written 
about 1667 and bound up with the Third and Fourth Douai 
Diaries” George Leyburn has left a brief and typically 
blunt account of his nephew. He describes him as a 
well-travelled man who had visited every part of France 
and Italy. His natural gifts are very good indeed, his 
dispositions excellent and his life truly exemplary. But 
he is more attached to his own interests than to the 
common good and he is so secretive that no man knows 
his mind. Nevertheless, the writer would pledge himself 
for his loyalty and obedience to the Holy See. 

Two years later, in 1669, his name appears along with 
the names of five others in a list presented to Propaganda 
of candidates worthy of the episcopate.” Like so many 
other efforts this came to nought, but by the end of the 
year John Leyburn was mentioned in connection with 
the most important post that then lay open to an English 
priest. This was the Presidency of Douay, where the 
long and stormy rule of his uncle was visibly drawing 
to its close. Already in June, 1669, the Nuncio at Paris 
was looking for a suitable successor. The Chapter 
suggested Leyburn or. Francis Gage, and when, in 
October, 1669, Propaganda left the choice to the Inter- 
nuncio at Brussels he chose John Leyburn. The 
appointment took him once more to Rome for a personal 
discussion with the officials of Propaganda ‘as to the 
best ways of remedying the chronic disorders of the 
college. John Leyburn ruled Douay for nearly six years, 
apparently a thankless and difficult task. Like those 
of so many of his predecessors his reign was marked 
by frequent ‘‘ stirs,’ and in 1673 he was once more at 
Rome in search, this time, of definite information as to 
What his own powers and faculties really were. He had 
hitherto had nothing to go on but the tradition of what 
his predecessors had done. 


In 1675 release from his difficulties came when Fr. 
Philip Howard, O.P., was created Cardinal. He had 
known Leyburn for many. years when the two lived in 


” Catalogus spectabiliorum sacerdotum qui in presentiarum 
repertuntur in Clero Seculari Angliae. Douay Diary, Vol. II, 
p. 5385, Catholic Record Society, 11 (1911). ; 


” Propaganda Archives, Anglia, I, 327-329. 
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London. They were of one mind in all the problems 
of the day, and when the new cardinal invited the presi- 
dent to accompany him to Rome as his secretary and 
auditor Leyburn gladly accepted. He had, then, been 
ten years in Rome, and, from his own and his master’s 
position was presumably known to and familiar with 
the chief personages of the ecclesiastical bureaucracy 
when, .in the summer of 1685, he was commissioned as 
Vicar-Apostolic for England. The advantages of that 
personal knowledge of Roman officials and of Roman 
practice in the first of the new line of bishops cannot 
be exaggerated. 


It was on August 6th that Leyburn was nominated, 
and on September 13th that he was consecrated in the 
Minerva, Cardinal Howard’s titular church. In the 
interval two very important decisions had been taken 
which determined the new superior’s relation both to 
the missioners who belonged to the regular orders and 
to the Chapter. With regard to the first he was lucky 
enough—no doubt Cardinal Howard’s influence secured 
it—to obtain from the Holy Office a revocation of its 
decree of 1627 which had wrecked not only the chances 
of his predecessor, Bishop Richard Smith, but also of 
all’ subsequent attempts to reform the disorders in 
England. It was now expressly declared™ that mission- 
‘aries who were regulars, even ‘those belonging to the 
Society of Jesus, were subject to the Vicar-Apostolic, 
not only as to the approbation necessary for hearing 
confessions, but also in all that concerned the cure of 
souls and the administration of the Sacraments. 


' The day after this important decision had been rendered 

Leyburn solemnly took an oath that he would never 
recognize the Chapter as a lawful body, nor acknow- 
ledge that it possessed any spiritual power, and that 
he would never approve any act which seemed to give 
the Chapter any authority.” 

Finally with regard to these two delicate matters the 
Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda formally instructed him 
that he was to forward to the Holy See all possible 
information about the Chapter that might help it to 


‘21 Decree of the Holy Office, 6th September, 1685, W.A., 34, 
p. 957. 


2 W.A., 34, p. 961. 
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decide whether to confirm the Chapter or to condemn 
it. As to what Regulars he found indisposed to submit 
he was to go slowly and to consult the Congregation 
before proceeding to acts of rigorosa giustitia.* 


It was towards the end of October, 1685, that the new 
bishop reached London to begin life anew, at sixty-five, 
after sixteen years of residence abroad. The Chapter 
sent a deputation to wait on him with its congratulations 
and an enquiry as to the nature of his authority, and 
the attitude he proposed to adopt towards their body. 
Leyburn—whether wisely or not it is hardly possible to 
say—lived up to his reputation for spareness of speech. 
He told them his power was that of an ordinary although 
his title was not ordinary. He made no mention of his 
oath but said, somewhat cryptically, that ‘‘ if he should 
proceed according to his inclination, he knew what he 
would say, but according to what the circumstances 
required he could not acknowledge our chapter, but 
should carry himself abstractly.’ The Chapter discussed 
the reply in their meeting of December 12th, 1685, and 
decided that since the bishop declared he would rule 
as an ordinary, ‘‘ while he does so the jurisdiction of 
the Chapter must be esteemed to cease.” 


As to the Regulars Leyburn summoned the different 
Provincials and other local superiors and showed them 
the new decree and to this, without demur, they made 
submission. 


For the Catholics of England the longed-for day had 
come at last. A Catholic king sat on the throne, the 
terror of legal execution was lifted after a hundred and 
thirty years, they had once more a resident bishop to 
govern them and an English cardinal at Rome. They 
could not see the catastrophe of 1688 that loomed ahead. 
The new day had dawned and they set themselves to 
make the most of it. The two years that followed the 
bishop’s appointment were witness of an astonishingly 
widespread revival. 


* Cardinal Altieri to Leyburn, 7th September, 1685, W.A., 34, 
pp. 963-5. 








SEEKING AND FINDING 
By W. L. L. SANDELL, M.A. 


GLORIOUSLY sunny July morning, and I heading 
for Oxford. I was glad it wasn’t Birmingham 
or Sheffield; somehow one doesn’t want to go to 
either in July; their function seems to be what 

the philosophers call terminus a quo. But Oxford is 
essentially a terminus ad quem. 


Yet it was not Oxford itself that filled my mind. I 
was hunting, and the quarry had headed for Oxford 
some time before. There was no close season, for I was 
hunting not Brer Fox, but a Breviary. Not very exciting! 
Ah! but you don’t know. 


You see, the thing had got away with a pretty long 
start. It set off in 1539, four hundred years ago, as near 
as makes no difference. Then it disappeared; at least, 
I have found nobody who ever saw it again until Mr. 
William Bragge caught it over sixty years ago. I don’t 
know where he caught it, because, although he lived 
in Birmingham, he was at one time Mayor of Sheffield. 
I should never have known that.he had caught it, if 
a clergyman, Mr. Lee Warner by name, had not men- 
tioned it casually in a paper read before a provincial 
archeological society in 1876. But by the time I knew 
that, the scent was cold at both Birmingham and 
Sheffield, for Mr. Bragge had died in 1884. 


Now, he was a keen lover of books, and his collection 
was of great value. Perhaps it had been sold after his 
death. Anyway, it seemed easier to search the catalogues 
of the few well-known people who conduct such sales, 
than to try and find the heirs and executors of the 
deceased. The latter might be anywhere in the world; 
the former were in the British Museum. 


And it was so. Sotheby’s had sold the Breviary for 
£96, apparently when Mr. Bragge returned to his native 
Birmingham in 1876. Then there was a check; for they 
had sold to Ellis & White, the Bond Street booksellers. 
Now, booksellers are so called because they sell books; it 
seemed, therefore, improbable that Messrs. Ellis & White 
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had bought the Breviary for their joint and private delec- 
tation. It was still more unlikely that they had failed 
in the course of fifty-eight years to sell it to somebody 
else. Would they still have a record of the sale? Would 
they, in the goodness of their hearts, search diligently 
through perhaps thousands of such entries until they 
found:it? The scent plainly led to Bond Street, but it 
seemed only too likely to end there. 


In fact, I became frankly pessimistic as the *bus 
jerked its staccato measure between the winking traffic 
lights. Would a breviary in Bond Street be obvious like 
a bull in a china-shop, or occult like a needle in a hay- 
stack? I inclined to the latter opinion. When the 
book-shop door closed silently behind me, shutting out 
the roar and racket of the street, confidence returned. 
Here was a very sanctuary of books. And the quiet, 
middle-aged man who listened gravely to what I said 
seemed to convey a subtle assurance of omniscience. I 
watched him move away, take a book from an upper 
shelf further down the shop, look into it, replace it and 
return. I thought of an old great-uncle of mine who, 
when walking across country, would stop, sniff and say 
he smelt a fox. Nobody could prove that he couldn’t, 
and he certainly looked as if he could: as a boy, I never 
doubted. So now I had no doubt when the quiet man 
spoke. He didn’t give a View Halloo, or utter any 
uncouth cry such as in certain circles on similar occasions 
is customary. He just said quietly: ‘‘ You will find it 
in the Library of Keble College, Oxford, sir; among the 
manuscripts of Sir Thomas Brooke who bought it from 
us.’’ He didn’t add : ‘‘ Elementary, my dear Watson,”’ or 
anything like that. Nor was it; for I found out after- 
wards that in a well-known printed list of the liturgical 
MSS. at Keble, this one is unaccountably omitted. I’ve 
often wondered how he did it. 


So that is why the Oxford train carried me with it 
on that July morning. I think it was the only time 
that I have missed the glimpse of the Christchurch 
towers gleaming honey-coloured in the morning sun as 
the train begins to slow down. I missed even the 
Gargantuan gasometers whose former angry red has long 
been changed to a venomous. green, thanks to some- 
body’s misguided gropings after decency. The railway 
Station is at least sane and human, even if not wholly 
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lovely. I would not comment on the. buildings of Keble 
College, if it were not necessary to explain to those who 
have not seen them that they are ingenious constructions 
of red and yellow brick in the Gothic manner. I stress 
the Gothic manner, because its prime effect, when carried 
out in the last century, was to create in the interior of 
buildings what Milton calls ‘‘ a dim religious light.” 


This may do in a church, but it is a drawback in a 
library, where books are meant not only to be stored, 
but also to be read. Not that the Keble College Library 
has no windows. It has very lofty windows, soaring 
majestically up towards the high open roof. But they 
are filled with stained glass, so thickly stained that all 
within is wrapped in a soft twilight. At last I sat alone 
in the silence of this great hall, at a table in a corner. 
At my elbow was a low-powered reading-lamp, and 
before me on the table, the Breviary. 


I opened it; the bright colours of the illuminated 
borders were rich and gay, and the gold of the capitals 
shone sumptuously in the lamp-light. The shadowed 
brick walls and the dun-coloured windows looked dingy 
and dead by comparison with this peep into a bright 
old world. Some pages were thumbed with use; I noticed 
them as I turned them slowly one by one. I moved 
the lamp a little nearer; the light was very bad. Yes; 
here was the Kalendar, with the Feast of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury erased. But the page I wanted was nearer 
the beginning. A low, murmuring noise made me look 
up and out beyond the small circle of light from the 
lamp. The daylight had faded away, and the great 
windows above hung in a black void, like dim, yellowish 
pictures. A heavy storm must be coming up. 


I turned more pages, till the light went out even from 
them, and there was only black ink on the old-ivory 
surface: no colours, no gold. There was a swift flicker 
of lightning, and the storm burst with a crash of thunder 
which seemed but just above the roof. I held the 
Breviary close under the light to decipher some appar- 
ently random scribblings on one of the fly-leaves. Yes, 
this was it: Iste liber pertinet dno Ricardo Vowell priori 
de Walsyngham—“ This book belongs to the Lord 
Richard Vowell, Prior of Walsingham.”’ 


I shall not soon forget the sensation of sitting in the 
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corner of that great, strange chamber, silent except for 
the rumbling of the thunder, and dark at noonday except 
for the lightning, and the small, steady circle of light 
from the lamp; while I turned over the leaves of the 
Breviary, visibly marked by the fingers of the last Prior 
of the great sanctuary of Walsingham. It may have been 
idle fancy, but that small circle of light in the midst of 
the darkness seemed like a window opening on an old 
world that had been dead; and the untimely darkness 
and the thunder seemed to tell of the catastrophe which 
had overwhelmed it. I thought of the last Prior of 
Walsingham, going out from the sanctuary whence the 
glory had already departed, and taking with him just 
this one book for his own use, to be the last link with 
a past which for him had come to a full end. He was 
neither a great nor a very good man; but he was no 
betrayer of his brethren, or the first to, acknowledge the 
royal headship of the Church (as some have alleged). 
But he was the last Prior of Walsingham; and in that 
he is a symbol and a portent. 


It is curious how this Breviary has escaped notice; 
yet it contains matter of great interest, too much to 
indicate fully here. Among other things there is an 
office of the Compassion of Our Lady, or, as we call it 
now, of the Seven Dolours. And in that there are three 
office hymns which, if not unique, are extremely rare. 
It came to my mind that there could scarcely be a more 
fitting act of reparation for the great sacrileges of the 
sixteenth century, than the revived recitation of this 
office once used at Walsingham, that greatest of all Our 
Lady’s shrines in this land of her Dowry. Here is one 
of the hymns, with an English version which may serve 
till a more skilful hand shall do a better one. 


Pange lingua dolorosae 
Matris regis omnium 
Lacrymas quae copiose 

Ob dolorem nimium 
Fudit cruce dum poenose 
Vidit mori filium. 






Dolor ingens tunc attrivit 
Matrem Christi flebilem, 
Cum praedulcem natum flivit 
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Tentum reo similem, 
Et deductum ut audivit 
Ad Pilatum praesidem. 


Post haec vidit flagellatum 
Corpus sui pignoris, 
Caput spinis coronatum, 
Illusum a miseris, 
Vultum ejus deformatum 
Sputis et ludibriis. 






























Sequebatur mundi lucem 

Christum cum sororibus, 

Bajulantem sibi crucem 
Oppressa_ doloribus, 

Dum perductus est ad trucem 

Mortem cum latronibus. 


Laus et honor Deo Patri, 
Christoque Paraclito, 
Decus omne Jesu matri, 
Quae transfixa gladio 

Cecidit. doloris acri 
Moriente. Filio. Amen. 


Now of Mary’s sevenfold sorrow 
Let my tongue the mystery sing; 
She the ever-Virgin Mother 
Of the world’s eternal King, 
Standing by her Son, the Victim 
On the cross of suffering. 


Watching as they rudely drag Him— 
Who can count her tears that fall ?— 

Guiltless, numbered with the guilty 
Sinless, bearing sin for all, 

Bound, that all men may have freedom, 
Unto Pilate’s judgment hall. 


There she sees the Flesh she gave Him 
Bruised and torn with bitter blows, 
And the thorn-crown crushed upon Him 

Till the blood in torrents flows 
Down His face defiled with spittle, 
Till His eyes in anguish close. 
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Christ the world’s true Light she follows 
In the darkness of her grief, 

While He treads the way of sorrows 
Mid the shouts of unbelief, 

Till He hangs above the mockers 
With, on either side, a thief. 


Laud and honour to the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost be done; 

Ever blessed be the Mother 
While the endless ages run, 

Whose pure heart the sharp sword pierced. 
In the Passion of her Son. 











HOMILETICS 


By THE REv. BERNARD PATTEN, D.D., L.S.S. 
Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost. 
Gospel: Matthew xxii. 34-46. 


Text: ‘‘ Master, Which is the great commandment in the 
law?” 

An excellent commentary on to-day’s extract from St. Matthew 
is found in the parallel passage from St. Mark (xii. 28-37). We 
might instance how St. Mark throws light on the character of 
the scribe and the motive of his question. Whereas St. 
Matthew’s phrase “‘ tempting him ”’ might suggest that the query 
about the greatest commandment was still another of the captious 
questions submitted to Christ on the same occasion, St. Mark’s 
account makes it clear that the ‘scribe ’’ or ‘‘ doctor of the 
law’’ was not hostile but sympathetic, appreciative of Our Lord’s 
teaching (xii. 28), and indeed so well-disposed as to merit from 
Our Lord rather high praise: ‘‘ Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of God ” (xii. 34). The question therefore was asked 
in all sincerity; the scribe was ‘‘ tempting him ”’ only in the 
sense of testing His knowledge, seeking the opinion of this 


distinguished Rabbi on the relative importance of the precepts 
of the law. 


‘“ Which is the great commandment?” 


It was certainly “a question to be asked.’’ On the legal 
passages of the Pentateuch the science of casuistry ran riot. 
Jewish moral theology was topsy-turvy. If Jewish practice 
failed to put first things first, it was largely because Jewish 
theory was indefinite in deciding which things were first. Much 
of the confusion arose from the failure to rank interior virtue 
higher than external observances; we might almost say that the 
letter of the rubrics had killed the spirit of the liturgy. The 
prophets, of course, had attempted to restore clear thinking, to 
drive home the teaching of the Psalmist that God prefers to 
burnt-offerings a contrite and humble heart. But Jerusalem 
had stoned the prophets; her honours were reserved for the wise 
ones who in ignorance of God’s teaching multiplied the “ tradi- 
tions of men.”’ 


Even those who regard Christ merely as a great Rabbi will 
admit that His teaching restored sanity to Jewish moral 
principles. For those that know that He came forth from God 
and came into this world as a Teacher, even as a Saviour, His 
answer to the scribe’s question is fundamental. Pointing per- 
haps to the phylactery bound around the scribe’s hand, He 
quotes a text from Deuteronomy (vi. 5) which formed part of 
the Shema prayer thereon inscribed : ‘“‘ Thou shalt love the Lord 
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thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and 
with thy whole mind.’’ And to this greatest and first command. 
ment He adds a second, like to it: ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neigh. 
bour as thyself.””’ And He concludes: ‘‘ On these two com- 
mandments dependeth the whole law and the prophets.’’ Thus, 
the precept of charity—to love God with our whole being and 
to love our neighbour as ourselves for God’s sake—is a com- 
pendium of all the commands of God revealed in Sacred Scrip- 
ture: ‘* Love is the fulfilling of the Law’ (Romans xiii. 10). 
Our Lord’s answer is perfectly clear; the scribe has now a 
fundamental principle according to which he can rearrange his 
set of values. And we learn from St. Mark that he “ answered 
wisely ’? that the love of God and one’s neighbour “ is a greater 
thing than all holocausts and sacrifices ’”? (Mark xii. 33). 


The remaining portion of the Gospel needs little commentary. 
Official Judaism, which had misinterpreted the moral teaching 
of the Old Testament, failed also to grasp its dogmatic content. 
The Divinity of the Messiah had been overlooked. Now, by an 
appeal to an admittedly Messianic psalm (Vulgate 109), Our 
Lord shows clearly that the Messiah was something more than 
a mere descendant of David, that He actually was before David 
in time as in dignity. David, inspired by the Holy Spirit, had 
called Him his Lord ; how then was He merely David’s son? The 
proof was so complete and so suited to His hearers that no man 
was able to answer Him a word. Now more than ever the 
scribe might admire (Mark xii. 28) the wisdom which could 
escape snares and retort with a genuine dilemma. 


Suggestions for Sermons. 


1. On Charity.—Charity never falleth away, even as sermon- 
matter. Use should not stale a subject that lends itself to very 
varied treatment. The preacher may succeed in making old 
things new if he explains how the Apostles (e.g., St. Paul in 
I Corinthians xiii. and St. John in his first Epistle) insisted on 
this “‘ precept of the Lord.’’ 


2. On Observing Due Proportion.—We sometimes find 
“undue subordination ’’ in the theory and practice of our 
religion. With the very lax, the reception of the Sacraments 
may come only second to a sacramental on Ash Wednesday or a 
pious exercise on Good Friday. By the less-instructed, the 
Benedictio post partum may be deemed more urgent than the 
baptism of the child. Mourners at a funeral may think more 
of flowers than the Masses. Pious mothers may sometimes 
allow extra devotions to interfere with urgent domestic duties. 
And the very devout may fritter away spiritual energy on less 
approved practices which are no substitute for those of tried 
utility. Even if such errors of judgment are rare, the preacher 
may consider it worth while to insist occasionally on a proper 
estimate of the greatest and first duties of our religion. 
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Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 
Gospel: Matthew ix. 1-8. 


Text: ‘‘ Be of good heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee.” 


‘ 


Again we find in the parallel accounts (Mark ii. 1-12; Luke y. 
17-26) some interesting details, that the house was crowded 
even to the door and that the paralytic’s friends lowered his 
pallet through an easily-made opening in the flat roof. Even 
more interesting is the information that Our Lord, even as St. 
Paul later on, taught in a house; that this house was in Caphar-. 
naum, the headquarters of His Galilean mission; that in all 
probability it was St. Peter’s house, whence the Apostle had 
gone to live from his native Bethsaida. One likes to think that 
Christ taught in Peter’s house even as in Peter’s boat, and that 
it was in the home of the future Keybearer He claimed to. have 
power to forgive sin. 


Both the forgiveness of sin and the miraculous cure of 
paralysis require in the agent power from God. The power to 
forgive sin, since it places its effect in the supernatural order, 
is, of course, the greater, but this difference is not relevant 
here. What is relevant is that the power to forgive sin is the 
easier (say, for an impostor) to claim, since failure to prove 
such a claim cannot be detected—whereas failure to cure 
paralysis would be patent. It follows, therefore, that one 
endowed with Divine power may advance to the sceptical only 
such a claim as is verifiable and verified—or, in other words, he 
can prove his prerogative only by producing such an effect of 
Divine power as men can witness and unerringly ascribe to God. 


Now, in saying “‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee,’’ Christ makes 
a claim not capable of direct verification. The scribes 
equivalently cry out ‘‘ Impostor! ’’? The curing of paralysis is 
Our Lord’s reply. That is an effect of divine power that they 
can behold. And once it has been shown that He can by miracle 
heal the body, only blind prejudice will deny that He can heal 
the soul. That the forgiveness. of sin is the greater work makes 
no difference, for with God nothing is impossible; and this 
visible miracle has been performed precisely to prove that ‘“‘ the 
Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins.”’ Heaven 
would not confirm a lie. 


The Evangelists, while preserving an ominous silence regard- 
ing the scribes, are careful to note the effect of the miracle on 
the well-disposed. The man ‘“ took up the bed on which he lay, 
and he went away to his own house glorifying God ”’ (St.' Luke). 
‘‘ And the multitudes seeing it feared, and glorified God that 
gave such power to men” (St. Matthew). ‘‘ And all were 
astonished, and they glorified God, and they were filled with 
ao We have seen wonderful things to-day” (St. 
suke). ans 
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Suggestions for Sermons. 


1. On Confession.—Our Confessionals see wonderful things 
every day. A soul, stricken with the paralysis of mortal sin, 
incapable of motion in the supernatural order, is commanded 
to arise and walk in newness of life and vigour. A living 
corpse is brought to the confessional; a new body living in 
Christ comes forth to glorify God Who has given such power to 
men. ’Twere well that the patient be brought in time, before 
all sensibility has been dulled, or mind become warped, or judg- 
ment distorted. (Here the paralytic’s kind friends can help. 
A word about the Sacraments spoken as if by chance in a work- 
shop by a not sanctimonious comrade may be more effective than 
pulpit exhortations.) Obstacles, of course, will abound ; human 
respect, one’s own weakness, bad example more and more 
potent, a world that grows not less attractive. And even to the 
well-disposed, procrastination comes easy. Enthusiasm then is 
needed, enthusiasm to surmount the obstacles which impede 
access to Christ. 


2. On Our Attitude to Miracles.—Occasionally the faithful 
might be reminded of the mean between cynical scepticism and 
foolish credulity. The traditional caution shown by the Church 
should be carefully explained. It should further be explained 
that the Gospel-miracles had a critical, often a hostile, gallery— 
and that even the human evidence for their authenticity is 
adequate. The circumstances attending the cure of the blind 
man, narrated in John ix., might be cited to show that Our 
Lord’s critics had nothing to learn from modern Rationalists 
about investigating facts or explaining them away when 
attested. Finally, one might insist on the more wonderful (and 
the more frequent) cures not dreamed of in the world’s philo- 
sophy, the wonderful conversions of soul which no human 
Bureau can investigate or attest. ‘‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee ”’ 
was a far more potent word that “ Arise and walk.’’ 


Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 
Gospel: Matthew xxii. 1-14. 


; Text : ‘‘The marriage indeed is ready, but they that were 
invited were not worthy.’’ 


In the twelfth chapter of St. John’s Gospel the Evangelist 
concludes his account of Our Lord’s. public teaching and adds 
his reflections on the malice of the Jews which had closed their 
eyes to the Light of the World. It is interesting to notice that 
the discourses of Our Lord, pronounced on the occasion of His 
final visit to the Temple, were concerned largely with the same 
sad theme. The parable of the wicked husbandmen, recorded 
by all three Synoptics (Matt. xxi. 33-41; Mark xii. 1-12; Luke 
xx. 9-16) and placed by St. Matthew immediately before to-day’s 
parable, told of the Jewish perversity which had ill-treated God’s 
messengers and was soon to crucify God’s Son. Here at least 
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was a parable of which Our Lord’s enemies did not require any 
explanation ; they who had already determined on Christ’s death 
(John xi. 53) knew at once ‘“ that he spoke of them ”’ (Matt. xxi. 
45). And while only fear of the multitude held them from 
laying hands on Him, Our Lord again condemns them and fore. 
tells the destruction of their city in to-day’s parable of the 
marriage-feast. 


The comparison is indeed appropriate. Even the Old 
Covenant between God and His chosen people had been described 
frequently in terms of betrothal or marriage; indeed, s0 
characteristic is this Scriptural usage that the terms “ adul- 
tery’’ and “‘ fornication,’’ used indiscriminately, commonly 
signify sins against faith or any disloyalty to Yahweh. It was 
natural then to represent the New Covenant as the espousal of 
Christ and His Church. Now, to this marriage-feast, to the 
banquet of grace in the Church, the Jewish race received a 
special invitation. It had been given of old; the servants in the 
parable are sent (with a verbal summons) to those who had been 
invited. The brush of a long line of prophets had given as a 
background to their portrait of the Messiah a picture of the 
kingdom He was to found, and even episodes of Jewish history, 
such as the return from the Babylonian Exile, had been shown 
forth as figures of the Great Restoration that was to come with 
Christ. And now John the Baptist issues the urgent summons 
** Do penance, for the kingdom of Heaven is at hand,’’ but the 
Jews do not pay heed. Then come the other messengers—and 
because the parable is in part a prophecy, we think of martyrs 
like Stephen and James the Great when we read that ‘‘ the rest 
laid hands on his servants, and having treated them contu- 
meliously, put them to death.”” (Note that Our Lord, who has 
an obvious counterpart in the parable of the wicked husband- 
men, has none here; the king’s son could not be the bearer of 
an invitation.) 

‘‘ When the king had heard of it, he was angry, and sending 
his armies he destroyed those murderers and burnt their city.” 
Titus, even as Nabuchodonosor, was God’s instrument. The 
armies of Titus were God’s armies. The destruction of 
Jerusalem in A.D. 70 as in 586 B.c. was God’s chastisement. 
The reason is writ large in the Old Testament as in the New. 
They that were invited were not worthy. Jerusalem had not 
known the things that were to her peace. At her Wall of 
Wailing or at the Arch of Titus in the Roman Forum a modern 
Jeremias could well chant her lament. 


Just then in the loose chronology of the parable—in reality 
long before—the call passed to the Gentiles. Here again was 
Old Testament prophecy fulfilled. ‘‘ Behold I have given thee 
to be the light, of the Gentiles, that thou mayest be My salvation 
even to the farthest part of the earth ’”’ (Isaias xlix. 6). How- 
ever, not all who are called are chosen. Some through their 
own fault will appear in the banquet-hall without the garment 
of grace and shall be cast into the darkness outside. 
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Suggestions for Sermons. 


1. On the Goodness of God.—In His goodness, God created 
us. “In the production of creatures nothing moves God save 
His goodness alone, which He wished to communicate to other 
things by making them like to Himself’? (St. Thomas), When 
all mankind fell with Adam, His goodness sent a Redeemer to 
take away our sin and to found a Church wherein we should 
find salvation. To membership of that Church He invites all, 
holding out the promise of union with Him here below and the 
Beatific Vision hereafter. 


2. On Correspondence with Grace.—The rejection of the 
Jewish race should be a warning to us. Let us strive ‘‘ to make 
ourselves worthy,” ‘“‘ to walk worthy of the vocation in which 
we are called,’’ to preserve unspotted the garment of sanctifying 
grace. Let no human joys prompt us to neglect God’s invita- 
tion. Our vocation demands that we should seek the things that 
are above—and labour, not for the meat that perisheth, but for 
that which endureth unto life everlasting. 


The Last Sunday in October. 
Feast of the Kingship of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Text: ‘‘ Art thou a King then?”’ Jesus answered: ‘‘ Thou 
sayest that I am a King.”’ 


Our Lord Jesus Christ is the Son of God. He is the image 
of The Invisible God, the flashing-forth of His glory, the expres- 
sion of His very essence. He is the first-born of every creature, 
begotten of the Father before anything was created. In Him 
were all things created, in heaven and on earth, visible and 
invisible . . . all things were created by Him and in Him and 
He is before all, and in Him all things consist. Consubstantial 
with the Father, He has all things in common with Him; He 
has absolute and supreme dominion over all things created. As 
God, therefore, Christ is necessarily King. But that Kingship 
is not the primary object of to-day’s Feast. We honour to-day 
the Kingship of God-made-man, the Kingship based on the 
Hypostatic Union, the Kingship which belongs to Christ as Man 
because He is also God. To-day’s emphasis is on the Incarnation. 


The Kingship of the coming Christ was clearly taught in the 
Old Testament. The Book of Genesis had promised that the 
Sceptre would not pass from Juda until the coming of the Mes- 
siah to Whom it belonged. The Psalms saluted fhe future King 
of Israel as a powerful monarch of a Kingdom without limit : 
‘Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; the Sceptre of Thy 
Kingdom is a sceptre of righteousness ” (Ps. xliv. 7); ‘“‘ He shail 
rule from sea to sea, and from the river unto the ends of the 
earth ” (Ps. Ixxi. 8). The prophets, too, did Him reverence : 
‘His empire shall be multiplied and there shall be no end of 
peace. He shall sit upon the throne of David, and upon his 
kingdom, to establish it and to strengthen it with judgment and 
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with justice from henceforth and for. ever ’’ (Isaias ix. 7); ‘“ His 
power is an everlasting power that shall not be taken away, and 
his Kingdom shall not be destroyed ’’ (Dan. vii. 14). 

The New. Testament makes the doctrine even clearer still, 
The Angel of the Annunciation calls Him King: ‘‘ The Lord 
God shall give unto Him the throne of David His father, and 
He shall reign in the house of Jacob for ever. And of His 
Kingdom there shall be no end’’ (Luke i, 31-33). More than 
once Christ Himself claimed this dignity; He told Pilate that 
He was a King, He solemnly assured the Apostles that all 
power had been given to Him in heaven and on earth. For 
St. Paul, Christ is He Whom the Father “ hath appointed 
heir of all things ’’ (Heb. i. 2); for St. John, He is “ the Prince 
of the kings of the earth,’’ “‘ the King of kings and Lord of 
lords ’’ (Apoc. i. 5; xix. 16). 

Christ’s Kingdom is not of this world. Of course, earthly 
goods and civil affairs cannot be subtracted from His universal 
dominion, but He so far refrains from exercising His authority 
as to entrust the earthly care of man’s temporal well-being to 
human governments. (It is clear, of course, that they should 
discharge their duties in accordance with His will. That they 
fail in this is the root-cause of present-day world-conditions.) 
His Kingdom, therefore, is primarily spiritual. This is the 
express teaching of Our Holy Father in his Encyclical Quas 
Primas (December 23rd, 1925) instituting the feast. And the 
Encyclical explains: ‘‘ The gospels present this Kingdom as 


one which men prepare to enter by penance, and cannot actually 
enter except by faith and by baptism, which, though an external 
rite, signifies and produces an interior regeneration . . . (this 
Kingdom) demands of its subjects a spirit of detachment from 
riches and earthly things, and a spirit of gentleness. They 
must hunger and thirst after justice, and, more than this, they 
must deny themselves and carry the cross.”’ 


Practical Erhortation. 


We Catholics are in the fullest sense subjects of Christ the 
King. He is our Lord and Master, not only by inheritance, but 
also by right of purchase, since He has bought us with His 
Blood. As our King, He makes laws for us, sits in judgment 
on our conduct, and assigns punishments and rewards. We 
must endeavour to know Him, to love Him, and to serve Him— 
and to serve Him not in any grudging spirit but with full loyalty, 
even when His service demands sacrifice. As loyal subjects, we 
must endeavour to further the interests of His Kingdom, to make 
our fellow-men understand that it is ‘“‘a kingdom of truth and 
life, a kingdom of holiness and grace, a kingdom of justice, love 
and peace’’ (To-day’s Preface). Finally, we must “ give 
thanks unto God the Father, Who hath made us worthy to be 
partakers of the lot of the saints in light, Who hath delivered 
us from the power of darkness, and hath translated us into the 
Kingdom of the Son of His love ’’ (To-day’s Epistle). 
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; By THE Rev. J. CARTMELL, D.D., Ph.D., M.A. 
8 With the publication of the third volume, the new standard 
a English translation of the complete works of St. John of the 
it Cross is now finished.! This volume contains The Living Flame 
ll of Love, St. John’s minor prose writings (Cautions, Spiritual 
r Sentences, Letters), two appendices, a select bibliography, and 
d four indices. We have thus in the three volumes everything that 
e St. John wrote. The Living Flame is printed fully in its two 
of redactions, as the Spiritual Canticle is in the second volume. 

Both redactions seem to be unquestionably the Saint’s works; 
ly the only serious attempt to throw doubt on the second, which 
al M. Baruzi made some years ago, fails to carry conviction, 
ty because of the weakness of his arguments from its internal 
to structure, and still more because of definite contemporary 
ld testimony that St. John personally revised the work. The 
ey second redaction is one-seventh longer than the first, but it 
3.) merely amplifies or clarifies it, without any substantial change 
he or addition. The appendices in this volume give documents 
as illustrating the life, works and virtues of St. John; they close 
he with the long reply of R.P.M. Fray Basilio Ponce de Leén, 
as Prima Professor of Theology at the famous University of 
lly Salamanca, approving the teaching of the Saint and vindicating 
val forty propositions of his Dark Night from the charge of 
nis Iuminism (July 1ith, 1622). The four indices refer to subject- 
om matter, figures of speech, Scriptural quotations and references, 
ey and principal persons. I notice, as a point of curiosity at least, 
ey that this third volume, unlike its two predecessors, bears no 

imprimatur. 

The fourth fascicle of the Dictionnaire de Spiritualité carries 

the matter from Ascése, Ascétisme (suite) to part of the life of 
the St. Basil. It contains fewer long articles than the earlier ones, 
put but is well stocked with biographies. P. Boyer, well-known 
Tis among living authorities on St. Augustine, writes of that Saint, 
ent his formation, doctrine on charity and contemplation, and his 
We rule. Dom Justin McCann contributes a judicious account of 
al Fr. Augustine Baker. The longer articles deal with the 
ty; History, Theology and Psychology of Asceticism, Associations 
we for the Sanctification of Priests, Attention, and Baptism. It 
ake must be difficult for those who write for a Dictionary of this 
und kind, belonging as they do, in many cases, to definite theological 
ove schools, to give a fair statement of the view opposed to their 
rive own. The best way of ensuring fairness would seem to be found 
be m letting the advocates of diverse views state their own case. 
red 
the 1Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. Each volume, 15s. 


2 Beauchesne, Paris. 
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I notice that the editors of the Dictionnaire are following this 
policy in subjects of great importance. In other subjects a 
single writer gives the various views and concludes by pleading 
the cause of the one that he favours. Thus P. de Guibert, 8.J., 
writing on Ascétique (Theologie Ascétique), sets forth the dif- 
ferent opinions on its relation to Moral Theology, whether it is 
a practical science subordinate to Moral, or an art, or again 
quite distinct from Moral. He argues for the last opinion. 
I suppose that it would enlarge the Dictionnaire beyond all 
bounds, if opposed writers were allowed their say on all subjects. 
Yet that is the only way to make it fully catholic. In the 
particular question, for instance, as to the nature of Ascetical 
Theology in relation to Moral, there is sufficient cogency in the 
arguments against their distinction for the question to be left 
open. After all, virtue is the subject-matter of both sciences; 
and Moral Theology takes cognizance quite definitely of perfec- 
tion in virtue. Hence it is very difficult to distinguish the formal 
object of the two disciplines. But sciences are distinguished by 
a distinction of their formal object, and are adequately distinct 
only when their formal objects are adequately distinct. There- 
fore, there seems to be no such distinction between these two 
sciences as there is between Dogmatic and Moral Theology ; and 
one might best express their relation by saying that Ascetical 
Theology is an organization of experience in subordination to 
Moral Theology. 

The Spiritual Teaching of St. John Eudes® gathers together 
from the profuse writings of the Saint the main lines of his 
thought. The compiler has.not had the ambition to produce a 
definitive synthesis, since that would require a more minute 
study of St. John than has yet been possible to anyone. He is 
content to indicate the path that must be followed in making 
that synthesis. Still, the book is very full of matter, so full, 
indeed, that I cannot pretend to analyse it with any adequacy. 
It is divided into six chapters. The first gives a short account 
of the Saint and of his principal writings, including the 
Constitutions of his Congregation of Jesus and Mary for priests 
and his Order of Our Lady of Charity for girls and penitent 
women. The other chapters deal with Devotion to the Incarnate 
Word, The Life of Jesus within us, Prayer, The Christian 
Virtues, The Priesthood. These five chapters set forth clearly 
and logically a type of piety that is deservedly popular, that of 
the French School of Cardinal de Bérulle and M. Condren. It 
is strongly Christocentric, keeping always in view our solidarity 
in Christ, and drawing its inspiration from the two great 
Apostles of the Mystical Body, St. John and St. Paul. | &t. 
John Eudes was steeped in that doctrine. But he presents it 
from a new angle. He is more affective than his masters. He 
stresses the love, rather than the greatness, of Jesus and Mary; 
he is the apostle of devotion to the Sacred Heart. Again, he 1s 


3 By Charles Lebrun, C.J.M. Translated by Dom Basil Whelan, 0.5.B., 
M.A. Sands. pp. 262. 6s. 
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less concerned with the speculative and do tic side of the 
Incarnation, the Mass, and the priesthood, inclining rather to 
the pratical and popular presentation of these high doctrines. 


The last chapter of the book gives an excellent summary of 
Eudist doctrine on the Priest. It is recognized on all hands that 
the French School is unsurpassed in its presentation of the 
dignity and holiness of the priest. Its teaching is the inspira- 
tion of St. Sulpice. Its particular value lies in the fact that it 
is harmonized doctrine, derived from the dogma of the Incarna- 
tion. Because the priest is an ‘alter Christus,’’? he must 
reproduce in himself the Verbwm spirans Amorem. The English 
translation of the book is excellently made. 


II. HISTORY. 


By THE Rev. PHILip HuGHEs, L.Sc.Hist. 


When that great Catholic scholar, Pierre Imbart de la Tour, 
died in 1925, not the least of the causes for mourning his loss 
was the fate of his unfinished masterpiece Les Origines de la 
Réforme. Three volumes had already appeared when in 1914 
the War came to claim all his activities, and after the War 
the duty, for so he conceived it, of accepting M. Gabriel 
Hanotaux’s invitation to write a volume for the new Histoire 
de la Nation Francaise. It was known that the fourth volume 
of the great work was to treat of Calvin and that its author 
regarded it as the culminating point of the five. Ten years 
after Imbart de la Tour’s death the devotion of his friends 
has succeeded in producing, from the manuscript and the notes 
left behind, the fourth volume.'! It is a splendid testimony 
to the greatness of the mind that conceived and executed it. 
For all that it is unfinished—the last five years of Calvin’s 
life are not treated of—and despite the inevitable omissions of 
many of the notes, the book stands as incomparably the best 
any Catholic has ever written on its great subject. For Calvin 
undoubtedly was a great man, as great as he was grim, and if 
im personal stature less than Luther, his first master, in 
subsequent influence he was very much greater. This well- 
planned and—need it be said—admirably written volume considers 
turn by turn Calvin’s austere early formation, his doctrine, 
his personal invention, namely, the new system of church 
government, and his personality (pages 1-219). Next there is 
described the milieu in which the first apostles of the movement 
worked—a packed and detailed study—the means they used, and 
the reaction of the French government (pages 220-267). Finally, 
we see the beginnings of the triumph of Calvin, the critical 
Teign of Henri II (1547-1559), the beginnings of the despotic 
hold on Geneva and the foundations of the Calvinist party in 
France. It is a curious thing that in these days when biography 




































1 P. Imbart de la Tour, Les Origines de la Réforme, Tome IV Calvin et 
PInstitution Chrétienne. Published by Firmin-Didot & Cie., 56, rue Jacob, 
aris. pp. 496. 25 francs. 
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is so keen a competitor of fiction, and when Luther has had so 
much attention, that Calvin has so far been neglected. Here 
at last is a book, and one written by a master historian. 


Four books have come in, somewhat tardily, that deal with 
the two recently canonized English martyrs. Pepler & Sewell 
(Ditchling, Sussex) publish a beautifully printed edition of a 
part of St. John Fisher’s great sermon of 1521 against Luther. 
The text of Wynkyn de Worde is followed except where it is 
obviously incorrect and here the new editors use the collated 
text of Professor Mayer’s edition (Early English Text Society) 
of 1876. The text, very wisely, has not been modernized. This 
little book is one of the best of the commemorations that the 
great event has produced.? In The Defence of the Priesthood 
by John Fisher, Cardinal Bishop of Rochester, Mgr. Hallett 
offers a translation of one of the saint’s most important contro- 
versial works. This is the Sacri Sacerdotii Defensio contra 
Lutherum, published in 1525 at Cologne. The new editor besides 
an admirable, but all too short, introduction (Mgr. Hallett is 
diffident, if we may say it, to a fault), has carefully noted all 
the scriptural and patristic quotations with which the treatise 
is packed, and supplied notes on other useful points. The work 
itself is not, it is true, of a form which would make it 
immediately popular in our own times. It is none the less a 
work of high practical importance and the translation—which, 
incidently, is an excellent piece of work—has been well worth 
the labour involved. The study of this controversial tract does 
much to explain and to justify the immense prestige of St. John 
Fisher in the learned world of his day. It stands as a memorial 
of one of the rare figures of history—an episcopal humanist 
who was also a theologian. Finally, it is testimony to the 
faith of the English hierarchy on the very eve of the time when 
there began to work amongst them that fatal principle J/ra 
principis mors. 

Fr. Rope’s book,‘ as all who appreciate his lively writing will 
guess, is no mere archeological reconstruction. He goes over 
the well-worn theme of the lives of his two heroes, and all the 
time his eye never loses sight of the consequences of that . 
victory of Mammon in which they were sacrificed. There is 
nothing new in this little book—it would, indeed, be hard by 
this time to discover any new facts—but the oft-told tale is told 
with a new freshness and this telling of it can be wholeheartedly 
recommended. 


To Mgr. Smith, the Vice-Rector of the English College, whose 


vivid Roman Notes have long been such a feature of this REVIEW, 
was allotted the honourable task of writing the official biography,’ 


2pp. 15. 2s. 6d. 300 copies printed. 
3pp. 150. 5s. Burns Oates & Washbourne. With two portraits. 
4 Fisher and More. pp. 205. 3s. 6d. Ouseley. 


5 John Fisher and Thomas More: Two Engilsh Saints. pp. 308. 6s. Sheed 
& Ward. 
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copies of which are distributed to the cardinals and other high 
dignitaries present at the canonization. The author has, how- 
ever, by no means confined himself to a mere compilation from 
the works of other writers. The plan is new—for the lives of 
both saints are told, as it were, simultaneously—the point of 
view is personal and the work is all that one might expect from 
a mind trained historically once more thinking over anew the 
whole complex drama. In this his first book Mgr. Smith has 
scored a distinct success. He follows his authorities with care 
and acknowledges his use of them. He writes as vividly as 
always and is not afraid to allow his imagination to set off 
the facts: though here, it must be noted, he never leaves the 
reader in doubt whether the thing stated is recorded fact or 
merely author’s licence. 


The twelfth centenary of the death of St. Bede has brought 
from the ready pen of Mr. H. M. Gillett a very readable popular 
account of the saint’s life.6 The England of the late seventh 
century, the saint’s life, his writings and his death are the 
subjects of the successive chapters. Continual reference is made 
to the saint’s own works and it is a pleasure to note the author’s 
willing acknowledgment of his indebtedness to non-Catholic 
scholars, amongst whom, inevitably, is the late Dr. Plummer, 
the pioneer of all such studies. This little book has a value 
altogether out of proportion to its size and Mr. Gillett leaves 
his reader with a new affection for this long-departed English 
doctor of the Church. 


Readers of the CLERGY REVIEW will perhaps recall a paragraph 
in the History Notes for July (page 57) dealing with a con- 
troversy in Rome between the archivist of the Friars Minor 
Conventuals, Fr. Cicchitto, and the Jesuits responsible for 
portions of Von Pastor’s volume (No. XVI) on Clement XIV. 
I am indebted to a member of the Society for the reply of 
Frs. Kratz and Letturia, S.J., to the Franciscan’s critique.’ 
With regard to the suggestion of bad faith the pamphlet com- 
pletely vindicates Pastor’s Jesuit collaborators. Fr. Cicchitto 
complained that while the early volumes stated that the 
remainder of the work had been left by Pastor complete, save 
for a few details, in that remainder as published Jesuit fathers 
were responsible for whole sections. The pamphlet before us 
has no difficulty in showing that a faulty Italian translation 
of the German original has here—as in other places, too—misled 
the critic. Nor will its authors allow that the portrait of 
Clement XIV drawn in the volume in question—which is 
Pastor’s portrait not theirs—is either as unfavourable as Fr. 
Cicchitto declares or as untrue to history. 


® Saint Bede the Venerable. pp. 111. 2s. 6d. Burns Oates & Washbourne. 


7Intorno al ‘‘ Clemente XIV” del Barone Von Pastor. Desclée, Roma. 
Pp. 97. 2 lire. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


RBEVALIDATION OF MARRIAGE. 


Titius and Bertha, man and wife, are about to be reconciled 
to the Church. Titius has been baptized and is a member of the 
Church of England. Bertha is a Baptist and has definitely never 
been baptized. Their marriage took place before the Code and 
was, at that time, invalid. What must be done by the priest 
who receives them into the Church? Some authors seem to direct 
that the marriage must be revalidated forma consueta ; others seem 
to require merely an internal renewal of consent. (Canonicus.) 


REPLY. 


Canon 10: ‘“ Leges respiciunt futura non praeterita, nisi 
nominatim in eis de praeteritis caveatur.’’”! 


Canon 1133: ‘‘ Ad convalidandum matrimonium irritum ob 
impedimentum dirimens, requiritur ut cesset vel dispensetur 
impedimentum et consensum renovet saltem pars impedimenti 
conscia. §2 Haec renovatio jure ecclesiastico requiritur ad 
validitatem, etiamsi initio utraque pars consensum praestiterit 
nec postea revocaverit.’’ 


Canon 1134: ‘* Renovatio consensus debet esse novus actus 
voluntatis in matrimonium quod constet ab initio nullum fuisse.” 


Canon 1135, §1: ‘‘ Si impedimentum sit publicum, consensus 
ab utraque parte renovandus est forma jure praescripta.’’ 


Codex Commission, June 2nd and 3rd, 1918, ad 6: ‘‘ Vis novi 
Codicis estne retroactiva in his quae modificantur circa sponsalia 
et impedimenta tam impedientia quam dirimentia matrimonium, 
ita ut quodlibet ius acquisitum vigore sponsalium validorum 
nullimode possit reclamari, nisi in quantum novus Codex 
concedit, et contracta impedimenta modificata a novo Codice nulla 
dispensatione indigeant? Resp.: Codici, etiam quod ad 
sponsalia et impedimenta, non esse vim retroactivam : sponsalia 
autem et matrimonialia regi jure vigenti quando contracta sunt 
vel contrahentur, salvo tamen quod ad actionem ex sponsalibus, 
Canon 1017, §3.”’ 


Ibid ad 7: “‘ Quid dicendum de matrimoniis, si quae nulla sint 
ex capite impedimentorum a novo Codice abrogatorum : fiuntne 
matrimonia illa valida ipsa promulgatione novi Codicis, vel etiam 
post dictam promulgationem indigent dispensatione, sanatione, 
etc.? Resp.: Negative ad primam partem affirmative ad 
secundum.’”’ This reply gave rise to much discussion as it 
appeared to direct inter alia that, in such a case as we are dis- 
cussing, a dispensation was needed even though the impediment 


1 Cf. also Canon 4. ~— 
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had been abrogated. Therefore a further private elucidation of 
the point was obtained from Cardinal Gasparri and printed in 
Periodica, Vol. IX, 1920, p. 154: ‘‘ Utrum responsum Commis- 
sionis ad Codicis canones authentice interpretandos, datum 2-3 
Jun. 1919, sub n. 7, dum in fine dubii apposuit illud ‘ etc,’ 
intelligendum sit ita ut dispensatione vel sanatione eiusmodi 
matrimonia semper indigeant, an potius convalidari etiam possint 
ad normam c. 1133, §1, et 1135?  #Responsum est a Card. 
Praeside : In dubio de quo agitur (et quod mansit sicut oblatum 
est ab Episcopo Meletensi) non legitur verbum semper; et istud 
‘etc.’ definite significat matrimonia illa convalidanda esse ad 
normam c. 1133 seq.’’ 


The impediment between a baptized non-Catholic and a non- 
baptized person no longer exists, since the Code’s promulgation, 
but a marriage contracted with a pre-Code impediment is not 
ipso facto convalidated by the abrogation of the impediment; it 
needs convalidation by the parties renewing their consent,’ and 
this renewal of consent must be with the legal form if the im- 
pediment is public.*? If it were a question of convalidating the 
marriage of two Catholics (invalid, let us suppose, because of 
an impediment of relationship since abrogated) it would be 
necessary for them to renew their consent before a parish priest 
and two witnesses, and the same must be said if only one of the 
parties were a.Catholic. But if both parties are non-Catholics, 
and therefore not bound to the observance of the Ne Temere 
decree, the question arises how they can renew their consent 
“forma jure praescripta.’”’ A full discussion of this point in 
Apollinaris, 1933, p. 360, just fails to meet this point ; the writer 
argues that conjugal intercourse, with knowledge of the previous 
invalidity of the marriage, is equivalent to renewal of consent 
in the case of a marriage which was invalid because of an occult 
impediment. But what if the impediment, as in our case, is 
public? Gasparri gives a solution in discussing a similar case 
of the impediment of ‘‘ age” ceasing with course of time. 
“ Titius et Sempronia, acatholici baptizati, coram magistratu 
civili matrimonium contraxerunt nullum jure canonico non 
autem jure civili ob impedimentum aetatis ex parte mulieris: 
tractu temporis impedimentum cessavit, et modo conjuges, de 
conversione ad Catholicam Ecclesiam cogitantes, volunt matri- 
monium convalidare: ad quid tenentur? Non est necessaria 
dispensatio ab impedimento, quia hoc jam cessavit ; tenentur ad 
renovationem consensus, quia utraque pars est baptizata; non 
tenentur consensum renovare in forma canonica substantiali, 
quia haec eos obligat; igitur satis est ut consensum renovent 
modo externo privato, juxta ea quae mox dicemus sub litt. 
(b) . . . id est, sine parocho et testibus, seu sine forma sive 
substantiali sive accidentali jure praescripta . . . sufficit igitur 
ut partes sibimet dicant : tu es mea uxor, tu es meus maritus, et 


*Canon 1133, $1. 
3Canon 1135, §1. 
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matrimonium convalidatum est.’ Other authors we have con- 
sulted do not advert to the difficulty of this case. For the rest, 
if the parish priest receiving these converts wishes to secure the 
validity of the marriage beyond all cavil, it is a simple matter 
to get the two parties to renew their consent before him and 
witnesses immediately after their reception into the — 

.d.M. 


EXBAT. 










What steps should a priest take who, for some lawful reason, 
wishes to obtain an ‘ exeat ”’ from his own diocese in order 
to enter the service of another? (W.) 


REPLyY. 














The process is properly called ‘‘ excardination ’’ and “ incar- 
dination,’”’ and the matter is ruled by Canons 111-117 of which 
the following phrases bear on the question put: Canon 112 
‘* . . ut clericus alienae dioecesis valide incardinetur, a suo 
Ordinario obtinere debet litteras ab eodem subscriptas excar- 
dinationis perpetuae et absolutae; et ab Ordinario alienae 
dioecesis litteras ab eodem subscriptas incardinationis pariter 
perpetuae et absolutae.’’ Canon 116 “ Excardinatio fieri nequit 
sine justis causis, et effectum non sortitur, nisi incardinatione 
secuta in alia dioecesi, cuius Ordinarius de eadem priorem 
Ordinarium quantocius certiorem reddat.’’ It is, therefore, a 
question of an absolute and perpetual transfer. Frequently, 
priests obtain permission to take some work in another diocese, 
lasting perhaps for a life time, without giving up their own 
diocese of ordination; they remain canonically subject to their 
bishop of incardination. If an absolute severance is required, 
it is entirely a matter of arrangement between the priest and 
the respective bishops. A bishop would justly refuse a request 
of this kind if he required the services of the priest in his own 
diocese, and permission would, presumably, be given more easily 
in the case of a priest ordained on the title of his patrimony, 
than in the case of one educated on diocesan funds and ordained 
“‘ad titulum servitii ecclesiae.”” An example of a document 
granting excardination is given by Mothon, Formulaire, p. 18: 
“ Dilecto nobis in- Christo N.N. Nos considerantes tuam in 
Domino utilitatem, et rationes quas ad hoc Nobis exposuisti, 
salvis jure praescriptis circa ordinationis tuae titulum, praeviis 
etiam de tuis natalibus, vita, moribus, etc., mature perpensis, 

. et causa novae incardinationis tuae ad Episcopum Dioecesis 
N.N. directis, ad tuam petitionem et instantiam, ex Nostra 
dioecesi N presentium virtute te excardinamus excardinatumque 
declaramus. In Nomine Patris ... etc. Datum sub sigillo, 
etc. . . . N.N. Episcopus N. E. J. 


















4 De Matrimonio, Il, $1108. 
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THEOLOGY BEFORE ORDINATION. 


Is permission often given for ordination before the comple- 
tion of four years’ study of theology? 


REPLY. 


Canon 876, §2: ‘“‘ Firmo praescripto can. 975, subdiaconatus, ne 
conferatur, nisi exeunte tertio cursus theologici anno ; diaconatus, 
nisi incepto quarto anno; presbyteratus, nisi post medietatem 
eiusdem quarti anni.’’ This law, like any positive law, may be dis- 
pensed for proportionate reasons, e.g., the advanced age of the 
candidate, but it is not, we believe, often granted in the case of 
secular clergy. It is not uncommon for religious orders to obtain a 
general permission to present all their subjects for ordination, 
under certain conditions, before the canonical time. An example 
of a papal indult conceding this favour is printed in T'heologisch- 
praktische Quartalschrift, 1934, p. 835. It is granted to the 
Abbot General of the Cistercians. ‘‘ Ex Audientia SSmi diei 
18. Novembris 1933 Ssmus D.N. Pius PP.XI_ infrascripto 
Cardinali Praefecto C. Cong. neg. Relig. praepositae, attentis 
expositis, benigne annuit pro gratia juxta preces, ut alumni ad 
Presbyteratus ordinem non promoveantur nisi expleto tertio 
anno cursus Theologici, atque S. Theologiae sedulo operam dare 
pergant, saltem usquedum praescriptum quadriennium rite 
compleatur, vetito interim quocumque animarum ministerio, id 
est ne destinetur concionibus habendis aut audiendis confessioni- 


bus aut exterioribus religionis muniis, super quibus Superiorum 

conscientia graviter onerata remaneat, servatisque de jure 

servandis. Contrariis quibuscunque, etc. C. Card. Laurenti.’’ 
E. J. M. 


ABSTINENCE DISPENSED. 


What are the limits to the powers of a parish priest in 
dispensing families from the law of abstinence? Is it permitted 
him, for example, to announce in the Church that, on a given 
abstinence day, every family is dispensed? (M.K.) 


REPLY. 


Canon 1245, §1, concedes to the parish priest the power to 
dispense “in casibus singularibus justaque de causa . . . sub- 
jectos sibi singulos fideles singulasve familias.’”’ But a general 
announcement from the pulpit that every family is dispensed, 
on a given occasion, trespasses on the powers of the Ordinary 
In §2 of the same canon, whereby he alone may dispense a 
diocese or place from the law of abstinence. The power to 
dispense ‘‘ in casibus singularibus ” is explained in documents 
anterior to the Code as not being applicable ‘‘cum omni 
multitudine ac omnibus districtus incolis.”"! A solution in Ami 
du Clergé, 1931, p. 96, permits the curé to announce that those 


1Cf. Collationes Brugenses, 1924, p. 160. 
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persons or families in the parish are dispensed, provided that 
in each, case is verified the grave reason required. But we think 
it is the law that each individual should approach the parish 
priest and receive a dispensation ‘‘ in casu singulari.”” Other- 
wise an estimate on the gravity of the cause is being left to the 
judgment of the persons claiming the favour rather than to the 
authority conceding it. E.J.M 


ASPERGES. 


Which is more correct: to sprinkle the people from the altar 
rails or to do so walking down the aisle of the Church? In 
the latter case should one begin with the epistle or with the 
gospel side? (C.M.) 


REPLy. 


A reply of the Congregation of Rites, September 12th, 1884, 
directs that the aspersion of the people on Sundays should take 
place ‘‘ ad cancellos presbyterii’’ by which is meant, in a 
parish church, the sanctuary or communion rail.! An earlier 
instruction directs that the custom of proceeding through the 
church may be tolerated.2 The commentators, accordingly, 
allow either method to be used.* If the priest proceeds through 
the church he should begin with the epistle side.‘ 


E. J. M. 


1 Decreta Authentica, 3621, ad 4. 
2 March 22nd, 1862, n. 3114, ad 2. 


3 C8, Augustine, Liturgical Law, p. 221; Miiller, Handbook of Ceremonies, 
p. 108. 


4 Decreta Authentica, 2867, ad 1; 3114, ad 2. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
By THE REv. A. BENTLEY, Ph.D., M.A. 
THER INTHRNAL FORUM. 


The Sacred Penitentiary has issued a grave Monitum concern- 
ing the way in which a spiritual director should proceed when 
he wishes to submit an occult case of conscience to the Holy 
See. The names of the parties concerned should not be 
mentioned. The letter should be carefully sealed and sent direct, 
through the ordinary postal channels, to the tribunal of the 
Sacra Paenitentiaria, or to the Most Eminent Cardinal, the 
Paenitentiarius Major. On no account must unsealed letters 
be entrusted to any agent or official ‘‘ procurator”’ (A.A.S., 
XXVII, p. 62). 


RECENT INDULGENCES. 


The revision of the terms of indulgences, begun some time 
ago by the Sacred Penitentiary, is continued by fresh concessions 
which are here summarized : 


(i.) Spiritual Visits to the Blessed Sacrament (A.A.S., 
XXVII, p. 169). 


Visits to the Blessed Sacrament were indulgenced by a decree 
of June 3rd, 1932 (A.A.S., XXIV, p. 231). Not everyone, how- 
ever, is in a position to make such visits frequently. It is to 
encourage the habit of ‘‘ spiritual ’’ visits, on the analogy of 
spiritual communion, that the indulgence is now extended to 
persons who are legitimately prevented from making a visit in 
person. Henceforth, whenever circumstances beyond our control 
prevent us from making personal visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, we may gain an indulgence of five years, provided we 
are contrite, by making a spiritual visit and saying the prayers 
required by the decree of June 3rd, 1932—a Pater, Ave and 
Gloria five times to Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, and 
a sixth time for the Pope’s intention. A plenary indulgence 
may be gained once a week on the usual conditions if, because 
of a like impediment, the spiritual visit is repeated daily 
(S. Penit., April 12th, 1935). 


(ti.) Visiting the Altar of Repose (A.A.S., XXVII, p. 277). 
_ To honour the memory of the institution of the Holy Eucharist, 
indulgences are also attached to visiting the Blessed Sacrament 
m the ‘sepulchre ”” on Maundy Thursday and Good Friday. 
All who make the visit with a contrite heart, and say five Paters, 
Aves and Glorias, and a sixth for the Pope’s intention, may 
gain a toties quoties indulgence of fifteen years. A plenary 
Indulgence may be gained once on each of these days, if the 
231 
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further conditions of confession and communion are fulfilled 
(S. Penit., May 20th, 1935). 


(iii.) Attendance at Tenebrae (A.A.S., X XVII, p. 114). 


On each of the three days of Tenebrae, an indulgence of ten 
years is granted, on the usual conditions, to those who are 
present and devoutly follow the psalms and "lessons in whatever 
way they are able, reading them for themselves or praying and 
meditating on the Passion. A Dagens indulgence may be gained 
by devout attendance on all the three days (S. Penit., March 
16th, 1935). 


(iv.) Visiting the Seven Churches (A.A.8., XXVII, p. 60). 


From a remote past, the historic ‘‘ Seven Churches” of 
Rome—the major basilicas of St. Peter, St. Paul, St. John 
Lateran and St. Mary Major, and the minor basilicas of St. 
Sebastian, St. Lawrence and the Holy Cross—have been the goal 
of devout pilgrimages. The devotion was pre-eminently Roman 
and a favourite with many saints. St. Joseph Calasanctius, 
for instance, made the piigrimage daily, St. Philip Neri very 
frequently. But, a recent decree continues, the numerous 
indulgences granted by successive Popes are now little more 
than an uncertain and confused tradition. Therefore, they have 
been revised in accordance with the purpose of the Sovereign 
Pontiff to set each indulgence before the faithful in a clear and 
unmistakable fashion. 


All who in future make a good confession and Holy Com- 
munion and complete the prayers and the visits to the Seven 
Churches in a single day, as determined by canon 923, may 
gain a separate plenary indulgence for the visit to each basilica. 
If the sequence of visits once begun has to be discontinued, for 
any reason other than one’s free choice, the interruption will 
not rob the pilgrim of indulgences already gained by such visits 
as he has completed. 


The prayers ordered to be said in each basilica are : five Paters, 
Aves and Glorias before the altar of the Blessed Sacrament 
with a sixth for the Pope’s intention, and any prayer, at the 
pilgrim’s choice, to the Blessed Virgin and to the titular saint 
of the basilica. In S. Croce, a Credo and the versicle ‘“‘ We 
adore Thee, O Christ . . .” should be substituted for the prayer 
to the Titular. 


By Apostolic Indult, the indulgences of the Seven Churches 
of Rome have occasionally been extended ad instar to seven 
churches or public oratories in other localities. In future, it 
is to be understood by this privilege that an indulgence of ten 
years is granted to all who go through the visits and prayers 
in the manner prescribed for Rome. If confession and com- 
munion are added, one plenary indulgence may be gained by 
each complete series of visits (S. Penit., January 15th, 1935). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THREE BOOKS OF SERMONS. 


In Apologetics for the Pulpit' Fr. Roche has given us a book 
which will be invaluable to the priest who wants to preach 
apologetic sermons but who lacks the time or the opportunity 
for the quarrying of the necessary material. This first volume 
deals with such subjects as Creation, Immortality, Original Sin, 
Miracles, the Character of Christ, Science and Faith. The plan 
of each section includes a text, an introduction, a generous 
outline of argument with really interesting and apposite illus- 
trations, and a conclusion. There is a plentiful sprinkling of 
Scripture references which should be most useful and suggestive. 


One thing I do miss and I am at a loss to imagine why it 
is not supplied. Fr. Roche contents himself when making a 
quotation with giving merely the name of the author—Newman, 
Lacordaire, Hettinger, Sydney Smith. In some instances, as 
when he is quoting the remark of a scientist, that may be 
sufficient ; but for easily accessible Catholic authors, such as 
Faber, Newman, Plus, it seems an unnecessary and tantalizing 
economy. It is not that we suspect the accuracy of the quo- 
tation, though even here Fr. Roche will sympathize with the 
habit of mind engendered by the repeated seminary injunction : 
Verify your references. But, besides that, readers will often 
be drawn by such telling quotations to go to the context; they 
will wish to taste the plums in the original cake. Perhaps 
in his promised second volume on the Church Fr. Roche may 
be inclined thus to increase the debt of gratitude of the many 
readers who will be drawn by the present volume to look forward 
to the early appearance of its successor. 


This is the day of omnibus volumes, but an omnibus volume 
of sermons is still something of a novelty. Five already 
published volumes of Ir. Martindale’s sermons have gone to 
the production of Christianity is Christ.2, Two of these, we are 
told, are long out of print. If one of these is Christ is King, 
that is reason enough for buying the present volume. Fr. 
Martindale is here at his best: keen in his analysis of the 
modern mind, sympathetic, psychological, vivid as always, 
theological and most realistic in his presentation of Scripture, 
particularly of the gospels and St. Paul. The book is interest- 
ing throughout. It is hard not to quote, but I must content 
myself with a reference to the paragraph on p. 72 f. where the 
author dissipates ‘‘ a deal of nonsense (that) is talked about the 
‘Greeks.’ ’’ ‘* At the back of all the flashing eyes and the glib 
talk was the blind mask of Fate.” 


1 By Aloysius Roche. pp. 239 and ix. Burns Oates & Washbourne. 6s. 


2Five courses of Sermons by C. C. Martindale, S.J. pp. 311 and viii. 
Sheed & Ward. 5s. 
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The Vocation to Marriage’ is a series of eighteen discourses 
preached at the church of Our Lady of Lourdes, New York. 
They were taken down in shorthand, so that they reflect the 
author’s spoken word. Dissociated from the well-known and 
well-loved figure and voice, they appear at a disadvantage, but 
those who knew the preacher will easily be able to recapture 
from them the tones of his eloquence. The subject matter is 
Marriage and the Family, and Fr. Bede has dealt with all the 
difficult problems with authority, insight, sympathy and a rare 
delicacy of expression. The sermons will serve as models for 


those who realize the present necessity of preaching on these 
topics. <. = ¥, 


Etudes Carmélitaines. 


This review, published by the Carmelite friars of the province 
of Paris, is definitely in the forefront of Continental spiritual 
reviews. It comes out in April and October ; and each half-yearly 
volume contains 250 pages. It is beautifully printed on strong 
paper. Its scope is very wide. The spiritual teaching of the 
great Carmelite saints, John of the Cross, Teresa of Avila and 
Thérése of Lisieux, is frequently discussed or applied. Questions 
of Carmelite history are treated; and ancient texts of the 
Carmelite mystical school are for the first time published. A 
special feature is the study of medico-psychological problems 
that have a bearing on asceticism and mysticism; these topics 
are in fact a major aim of the review. Non-Christian mysticism. 
Hindu or Mohammedan, is also dealt with. The list of con- 
tributors is long and impressive. 


A glance through the contents of the latest number (October. 
1934) should make evident the value and interest of the review. 
Fr. Louis de la Trinité publishes the conference which he gave 
at the third French national Marian Congress on Marie, Cause 
de notre joie. His theme is Mary, mediatrix of all graces, Mater 
plena sanctae laetitiae, for grace is, by effect, joy. He presents 
the theology of this subject with fullness, care and penetration. 
M. Gustav Thibon writes on Nietzsche et 8S. Jean de la Croiz. 
It is a long article on the very modern science of characterology 
with particular reference to the theories of Professor Klages. 
It is a technical article, but it is made very interesting by the 
full-drawn contrast between Nietzsche and St. John of the Cross. 
The next article is a kind of corollary. Its title, L’Orgeuil et 
les Psychoses, explains its scope. It is written by Dr. André 
Thomas, of the Hépital Saint-Joseph, Paris. 


Ce qu’il advint au Carmel d’une princesse @ Vhumeur fiére, 
by P. André Bremond, S8S.J., is a lively account of Princess 
Catherine Farnese, daughter of the Duke of Parma, in religion 
S. Margaret Teresa of the Incarnation. She was an imperious 
lady who could do nothing by halves. She was no easy quarry 
for the Hound of Heaven; but once she had surrendered to His 


3 By Father Bede Jarrett, O.P. Sheed & Ward. 3s. 6d. 
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quest, and accepted Carmel, ‘‘ but no other order absolutely,”’ 
she went to the full lengths of Carmelite austerity and humility 
and died in the odour of sanctity. 


Le Probléme philosophique de V Hallucination, by M. Roland 
Dalbiez, offers no new solution of this crux of epistemology, but 
shows that the necessary error involved does not justify universal] 
suspicion of human knowledge. 


The last two articles proper deal with other reforms in Carmel, 
other than the Teresian (by Fr. B. Zimmerman), and with 
M. Claudel (Les Témoins de Claudel et le Témoignage de Jacques 
Madaule sur le génie de Paul Claudel). There follow several 
excellent book reviews. Finally three controversial articles on 
Beauraing. The Htudes Carmélitaines has always been opposed 
to Beauraing and had not intended to deal with the question 
further after the strong line taken by the Belgian hierarchy. 
But the public provocation which, they said, alone would prompi 
them to speak again has recently been given in a large book, 
Beauraing, by P. Maes, C.SS.R., a firm advocate of the genuine- 
ness of the apparitions. This book, according to the “Annales 
de Beauraing et de Banneux ” “ réfute magistralement toutes 
les erreurs et les inexactitudes parues dans les Etudes Carmél- 
itaines.’’ The reply of the Z.C. in three articles is a re-affirmation, 
closely reasoned, of their position. No miracles have been 
proved at Beauraing, and the accounts of the apparitions will 
not bear a critical analysis. Moreover, the right attitude of u 
Catholic when confronted with the apparently miraculous is 
@ great caution and reserve. The discussion closes with an 
analysis, chapter by chapter, of Fr. Thurston’s recent book on 
Beauraing. Fr. Thurston’s attitude of mind to these questions 
is commended ; but a naturalist explanation is offered of certain 
facts, namely, the persistence of the children and the irregularity 
of the visions, which seemed to weigh with Fr. Thurston as 
evidence of something preternatural. The Etudes Carmélitaines 
is encouraged in its criticism of Beauraing by the recent con. 
demnation by the Holy Office of the very similar events at 
Ezquioga in Spain. J. CARTMELL. 


The Liber Usualis with English Introduction and Rubrics. 
Edited by the Benedictines of Solesmes. (Desclée & Co., 
Tournai, Belgium. 12mo. vp. xlix.+1953. Cloth :. Belgas 
10.—; half leather: B. 16.15.) 

You have here all you need—the Preface to the Vatican Edition 
and full, simple, clear Rules for Interpretation ; Mass, Vespers, 
Compline for all Sundays and Doubles; Lauds for main feasts; 
Little Hours of Sundays and first and second class feasts; Matins 
of Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, Corpus Christi, All Souls; 
Tenebrae; Mass for Ember Saturdays and Sitientes (regular 
Ordination days); the chief Votive Masses; the full Burial 
Service ; hymns and chants for Benediction and various occasions. 
The print is clear, the paper good and thin, the book handy. 
This first English edition excels all others I have used of this 
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invaluable book. Rushworth & Dreaper, Ltd., Liverpool, will 
get it for you. d. ek. 


Blessed Richard Reynolds. By Dom Ernest Graf, O.8.B. 


While we are still singing our Te Deums for the canonization 
of our two martyr-saints, it is well to remember those whose 
supreme glorification is, please God, to come. Fr. Graf reminds 
us of this duty in the introductory note to his excellent pamphlet 
on Bl. Richard Reynolds, Brigettine Monk of Syon, one of the 
five protomartyrs who suffered on May 4th, 1535. The learned 
author, combining the results of exact research with a charming 
vividness of style, has given a most interesting account of the 
life, trial and martyrdom of Blessed Richard, in the course of 
which he has a brief sketch of the history of Syon Abbey, 
‘the only monastic house that weathered the storm of the 
Reformation and so endured in an unbroken living line unto 
this our own time.’’ The pamphlet is adorned with striking 
illustrations drawn by a member of the community of Syon, and 
is obtainable for 3d. from Syon Abbey, South Brent, Devon. 

T. E. F. 


lus Religiosorum in Compendium Redactum Pro Iuvenibus 
Religiosis. A P. Thoma Villanova Gerster a _ Zeil, 
O.M.Cap. (Marietti Torino. In-8 p. 324. 15 lire.) 


This is a decidedly useful addition to the existing manuals of 
Canon Law for religious. It is more than a commentary on the 
Section of the Code ‘“‘ De Religiosis ’’ for the author wisely deals 
with various canons from other sections which are of immediate 
interest to religious. He expounds his matter lucidly with a 
notable simplicity of expression which will be appreciated by 
students. There is a remarkable absence of reference to the 
views of other canonists. The author maintains the high 
standard reached by other members of his Order in the field of 
Canon Law, and his work deserves a favourable reception from 
religious, and from the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Superiors ”’ of nuns. In 
future editions he would do well to quote ‘‘ verbatim ”’ responses 
of the Holy See. A mere paraphrase is not quite satisfying, and 
students will be better enabled to cultivate precision by an 
examination of the ‘‘ ipsissima verba ”’ in their proper context. 

P. J. HANRAHAN. 


Les Bpitres de VAnnee liturgique.. By Louis Soubigou. 
Lethielleux, Paris. 18 frs.) 


This little book takes the epistles for the Sunday Masses 
throughout the year and after the Latin text taken from the 
Missal gives a French translation made directly from the Greek. 
The author then summarizes under various heads with admirable 
economy of language different points for sermons suggested by 
the epistles. Each sub-section is the skeleton of a sermon, but 
it is the author’s idea that preachers should simply cull from 
these what suits them and then produce their own —s 
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THE CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 
I. FRANCE. 
By DENIS GwyNN, D.Litt. 

Anxiety concerning the Italian dispute with Abyssinia has 
deepened rapidly during the past month, and the effort to 
avoid straining relations between France and Italy has become 
increasingly difficult. M. Laval has given proof of real gifts 
as a conciliator during his previous Premiership, but the failure 
of the Paris conversations has left practically no opening for 
further attempts to find a compromise. If Italy is determined 
upon war, the situation in Europe must inevitably become much 
more dangerous for France, and it seems likely that M. Laval’s 
gifts for diplomacy will be directed towards Berlin at least as 
much as towards Rome in the near future. But the whole 
position has become so critical, as the meeting of the League 
of Nations approaches, that it is useless to make any comment 
in advance. 

Enormously important interests are involved for France in any 
conflict between the white and coloured races in Africa, besides 
the indirect consequences affecting the stability of Europe which 
must follow if Italy’s energies are diverted to an African 
campaign. These wider issues of international politics are 
appreciated much more keenly by the ordinary man in France 
than in England, and for the time being the international crisis 
has largely overshadowed the acute domestic discontent pro- 
voked by the new Government’s economic decrees, which 
provoked such formidable riots in the naval ports. Every 
Frenchman realizes how vitally important for modern France 
is the preservation of peace in her vast African colonies, which 
stretch solidly from the Mediterranean to below the Sahara. 
Any war in Africa which provokes revolt or bitterness among 
the coloured races must lead to military trouble very quickly 
in Morocco and along the Mediterranean coast. Mussolini’s 
adventure with Abyssinia will inevitably arouse passionate 
hatred in Libya, which adjoins Tunisia; and Tunis itself is so 
largely populated by Italian settlers that its French rulers must 
expect endless complications if war is not prevented. 

Meanwhile, the work of the French missionaries in Abyssinia 
is a factor which should not be ignored. French Somaliland 
is a relatively small colony, with its frontiers adjoining those 
of Eritrea. The only Abyssinian railway runs through it to 
its terminus at the French port of Djibuti, and as soon as war 
begins the railway will become inoperative for fear of attack 
from the air. Communications between French Somaliland and 
Addis Ababa will to that extent be severed. But the French 
missionaries cover one of the four main districts of Abyssinia. 
In the North and the West the missions are entrusted respec- 
tively to the Italian Capuchins of Milan and the Fathers of La 
Consolata of Turin. In the Centre they are conducted by the 
Lazarists, of whom Blessed de Jacobis was one. In the South, 
adjoining Italian Somaliland (where the main advance of the 
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Italian mechanized troops is expected) the missions are those of 
the Capuchins of Toulouse. 


The Capuchin missionaries first entered Abyssinia in the 
seventeenth century but they were stoned to death, and their 
effort was not resumed until less than a century ago. A French 
explorer, Antoine d’Abbadie, then persuaded Pope Gregory XVI 
to send them, and an Italian Capuchin, Pére Massaia, was nomi- 
nated Vicar Apostolic of Gallas. He and his three companions 
met with some success against appalling difficulties, but about 
1880 the Abyssinian policy changed for a time and they were 
expelled. Mgr. Massaia did not return but was succeeded by a 
French Capuchin, Mgr. Taurin. His extraordinary zeal and 
personal character won the respect of Menelik, before he became 
Emperor, and one of his principal achievements was his success 
in forming a native clergy, many years before the Holy See had 
adopted that general policy. In time the Franciscan nuns of Calais 
came from Djibuti to assist the missionaries. Mgr. Taurin’s 
personal influence and advice played a large part in the creation 
of Djibuti as a French port, and also in the establishment of the 
railway connecting it with Addis Ababa. He died in 1899 and 
was succeeded as Vicar Apostolic in the following year by Mgr. 
Jarosseau, who had worked closely with him, and who is still 
active as a bishop there. Under his guidance schools have been 
built, and hospitals, a leper colony at Harar, and several 
orphanages. All these missionary activities have been conducted 
under very great difficulties, in country where the Mohamme- 
dans predominate. They have worked closely in touch with the 
missions in French Somaliland ; but there also progress has been 
almost as difficult, and racial feeling is likely to become extremely 
bitter once the war begins. ; 


A recent pamphlet by M. Boverat, that veteran propagandist, 
about the decline in the French birth rate, emphasizes facts 
which have an uncomfortable bearing upon the dispute over 
[taly’s colonial expansion. There is no denying that whereas 
both France and England now have almost stationary popula- 
tions, they now control between them roughly two-thirds of the 
whole African Continent. Germany, with an increasing popu- 
lation, has had her colonies in Africa taken from her, while 
Italy, whose population grows still more rapidly, requires room 
for further expansion. M. Boverat shows an alarming state of 
affairs in France. There is not now a single Department in all 
France where the average number of children to each family is 
even three. Even Corsica has only 2.89 and Morbihan only 
2.81. The average of children to each marriage for the whole 
country is only 2.2, and it is steadily decreasing. Further 
analysis shows that the rural population is dwindling rapidly 
and the cities—where the birth rate is always lower—are steadily 
attracting a larger proportion of the people. 


The total of births in France each year was over a million 
before the Franco-Prussian war. It was only 677,000 last year, 
and this reduction increases each year. One result is that the 
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present population of France contains an extraordinary propor- 
tion of old people—higher than that of any other country. Of 
every 100 people in France 14 are over sixty years old; in one 
Department there are 21 out of every 100. M. Boverat reckons 
that in another twenty years there will be 30 people over sixty 
in every 100, which would mean more old people than adult 
males. When this situation is contrasted with other countries, 
the prospects of France in face of a hostile Germany—to say 
nothing of her great colonial empire—certainly seem gloomy. 
Between 1870 and 1935 the French population increased only 
from 38 to 41 millions, while Great Britain increased from 26 
to 46, Italy from 25 to 48, and Germany from 39 to 67, and 
Japan from 33 to 68. 

July and August are always busy with congresses of every 
kind. The Semaine Sociale at Angers was a great success, as 
asual, and produced many interesting addresses, besides serving 
its very useful purpose of enabling social students from all over 
the country to compare notes, and also to visit different centres 
each year. The National Eucharistic Congress at Strasbourg 
was attended by enormous crowds, and the bishop of Strasbourg, 
Mgr. Ruch, added much to its success by his forceful and most 
attractive personality. The Congress of ex-soldier priests pro- 
duced unusually interesting discussions, with some plain speaking 
about the difficulties of army chaplains in their relations with 
the local clergy. Relations between the Church and the Govern- 
ment continue to be remarkably cordial, and the amiable habit 
of conferring decorations has recently resulted in the admission 
or promotion of a large number of bishops and priests in the 
Legion of Honour. Cardinal Verdier has been promoted an 
officer of the Legion, and Mgr. Gerlier of Lourdes becomes a 
chevalier. And several very prominent Catholics have been 
admitted to some of its highest grades in connection with the 
centenary celebrations of the French Academy. M. Paul Bourget 
has reached its highest grade as a Grand Croix. M. René Doumic 
and Mgr. Baudrillart become Commandeurs, and M. Georges 
Goyau becomes an Officier. The bestowal of so many honours 
on conspicuous Catholics, and especially on the bishops, is at 
least a clear indication that relations between Church and State 
are at present on a very friendly basis. 


II. CENTRAL EUROPE. 
By C. F. MELVILLE. 


(1) Germany: Archbishop Downey and Herr Rosenberg’s 
New Religion. 


The wave of terrorism against Christian and Jew alike which 
has been sweeping over Germany during the past few months 
shows no signs of receding. 


The radical elements in the Nazi Party are now having it 


all their own way. Herr Hitler is deaf to the appeals and 
advice of the more moderate elements who, in vain, it would 
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seem, point out to him that the ill effects of this policy of 
violence will recoil on Germany, both in the moral and material 
sense, like a boomerang. 

Competent observers believe that the Reichswehr Chiefs will 
continue to support the Hitler régime so long as it gives them 
what they want. They never had any sympathy for the 
extremist elements in the Nazi party. Since the murder of 
General von Schleicher, their antipathy has naturally deepened. 
But no other régime gave the Reichswehr the same possibilities 
for re-armament as has the Nazi Government. Therefore. 
it is agreed, the Reichswehr will remain quiescent until such 
time as its re-armament is complete, and then it will take steps 
to remove both the Radical extremists and their ordinances from 
the Government of Germany. 

Probably, in the purely political sphere, there is much sound 
reasoning in this argument, but, as I have repeatedly insisted 
in these pages, the heart of the whole tragedy is in the pagan 

hilosophy of the Nazi Radicals, for the political in this case 
is but the active expression of the philosophical. 

I have before me as I write an extremely significant pamphlet 
entitled Rosenberg’s Positive Christianity—Rosenberg and the 
Bible, by German Catholic scholars of the Archdiocese of 
Cologne, with a foreword by the Most Rev. Richard Downey, 
Archbishop of Liverpool (‘‘ Friends of Europe”? Publications 
No. 27, issued by the ‘‘ Friends of Europe,’’ 122, St. Stephen’s 
House, Westminster, London, S.W.1). 


Archbishop Downey, in his foreword, after alluding to the 
hopes raised by the signing of the Concordat between the Ger 
man Reich and the Vatican, and the hopes dashed by the subse 
quent disregarding of the Concordat by the Nazi Government. 
goes on to refer to the attempt of the extremists of the Rosen: 
berg school to set up. a National Nordic Religion, in which 
‘* Race was reckoned above grace and Nordic blood held to be 
the limpid source of good ”’ and “hence the written word of 
God must go the way of the already proscribed Jews, for it bore 
the taint of its Jewish, non-Aryan origin.”’ 


The Archbishop then goes on to refer to Cardinal Faulhaber. 
the Archbishop of Munich, and his courageous attack on these 
false ideas delivered in his course of sermons on “ Judaism. 
Christianity and Germany.’’ As Archbishop Downey truly 
observes, Cardinal Faulhaber’s brave stand made a profound 
impression at the time on the German Evangelicals described ax 
‘‘ those separated brethren”? to whom “ we stretch forth our 
hand to make common cause with them in defence of the sacred 
books of the Old Testament.”’ 

Referring to the action of the Holy Office in placing on the 
Index Herr Rosenberg’s notorious book The Myth of the 
Twentieth Century, Archbishop Downey goes on to say that a 
feature of the decree was the added statement that “ the book 
condemns and utterly rejects all the dogmas of the Catholic 
Church and the very foundations of the Christian Religion.” 
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He underlines, moreover, that the author of this book so cate. 
gorically condemned by the Catholic Church, is, in the words 
of the official Nazi Organ Volkischer Beobachter, the man 
‘‘ entrusted with the entire spiritual and philosophic instructions 
of the (Nazi) party and all its allied associations.”’ 


All these aspects of the situation I have dealt with before in 
these pages. But I make no apology for returning to them 
again because in the present instance the condemnation of these 
anti-Christian philosophic ideas of the Nazis is from the pen 
of one of the leaders of the Catholic hierarchy in England. 
This is, I believe, the first time a leading Catholic Archbishop 
in England has made such statements formally. It is, therefore, 
an important and authoritative occasion, concerning which 
every Catholic in this country should be fully informed. It is 
moreover, confirmation from a high quarter of the fact, which 
T postulated earlier in this article, that the heart of the whole 
thing is in the religious and philosophical spheres. If this were 
a matter of politics pure and simple this would not be the place 
in which to deal with it. But it is pre-eminently a matter of 
religion, and therefore a question of concern to us. 


To quote Archbishop Downey again : 


“‘ Like Hitler he (Rosenberg) would build up an Aryan State 
of Nordic blood unpolluted by Semitism. His Chosen People 
are the Germans, his racial enemies the Jews. His bible must 
not be Jewish. The Old Testament must be repudiated, the 
New purified of ‘lying assertions,’ ‘ Christian legends’ and 
‘ Jewish Messiah.’ His Christianity has a Christ who is not the 
son of David or of Abraham or of God. ‘ There is not the least 
valid reason for the view that Jesus was of Jewish origin,’ ‘ the 
great personality of Jesus Christ was dragged down in the dirt 
of the Near East,’ ‘he is not the degenerate, not the magical 
sufferer, not the Lamb of God, or the meek and humble of 
heart,’ but ‘the warrior-God, the disturber out of Nazareth, 
bringing not peace but a sword.’ Such is the ‘ positive Chris- 
tianity which awakens anew the powers of the Nordic blood.’ ” 


With. regard to the refutations of Rosenberg’s ideas by the 
German Catholic scholars presented in this pamphlet, I cannot 
do better than recommend them to my readers in the words of 
Archbishop Downey himself, who writes :— 


‘‘The German scholars . . . must have found it an easy task 
to refute the biblical part of Rosenberg’s Myth, for the whole 
section is nothing if not shallow, naive, arbitrary, sometimes 
even nonsensical, as is clearly revealed by many extracts... 
and quite unworthy of serious attention were it not for the 
gravity of the issues involved. If this new Christianity repre- 
sented by Rosenberg is to be forced on over twenty million 
Catholics and Evangelicals—and even as we write the signs of 
the times are ominous—then our own generation may witness 
such a conflict of religious and political forces as the history of 
nations has never known. Hitler, quo vadis?” 
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(2) The Yugoslav Concordat. 


Great satisfaction is felt both at the Vatican and in Yugo- 
slavia in regard to the Concordat between the Holy See and the 
Kingdom of Yugoslavia which was signed at the Vatican last 
July. 


Although full details are not yet available I am able to give 
its main features. 


Until the signature of this Concordat an anomalous situation 
existed in regard to the official position of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the Yugoslav State although, according to Yugoslav 
law, the Catholic Church has always been regarded as having 
the same rights and privileges as any other religious body in the 
Kingdom and Catholic priests have always been permitted to 


carry out their religious duties without interference from the 
State Authorities. 


At the time of the formation of the Yugoslav State in 1918 
the relations of Church and State varied considerably according 
to the laws in force before the Great War in the various districts 
now included in the Kingdom of Yugoslavia. There was thus 


no unified church organization and the task of creating one was 
extremely difficult. 


Immediately after the union the Yugoslav Government 
attempted to come to an agreement with the authorities of the 
Roman Catholic Church, but the negotiations were not success- 
ful and the official position remained undefined. 


The position in regard to the Roman Catholic Church was 
articularly difficult and complicated. Four concordats were in 
orce. before the war, covering various districts of present-day 
Yugoslavia, as well as two legal regulations. Two of these 

concordats were concluded between Austria and the Holy See, 
One dated the 18th of August, 1855, covering all the districts 
then under the Austrian Empire, and one dated the 8th of July, 
1881. A third concordat, dated the 18th of August, 1886, 
regulated the affairs of the Catholics in Montenegro; while a 


fourth, dated the 28th of June, 1914, applied to the Kingdom 
of Serbia. 


The Concordat of 1855 remained in force in Croatia up to the 
close of the Great War, though altered in some minor details, 
but the Austrian law concerning religious organizations of the 
7th of May, 1874, altered the position of the Catholics in 
Dalmatia and Slovenia. By this law all those portions of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire which were under the direct rule of 
Austria were excluded from the conditions of the 1855 concordat. 
In addition the position of Catholics in pre-war Hungarian 
territory, e.g., the Voivodina, was regulated by Hungarian law. 


It was necessary, therefore, to create a unified concordat 
covering the whole of Yugoslav territory, the more so as the late 
Pope Benedict XV, on the 2ist of November, 1921, himself 
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stated that all the agreements made before the war between 
Austria and the Holy See had lost their validity. 


-This extremely complicated state of affairs continued for all 
the religious organizations in Yugoslavia until towards the end 
of 1929, when an agreement was come to between the Yugoslav 
Government and the Authorities of the Serbian Orthodox 
Church covering the entire territory of Yugoslavia. The 
osition of the Roman Catholic Church remained, however, 
egally undefined. 


None the less, the Catholic Church in Yugoslavia enjoyed 
‘*de facto’ equality with all other religious denominations. 
The new concordat will place this on a ‘‘ de jure ”’ basis. 


Of the several points at issue between the Holy See and the 
Kingdom of Yugoslavia, the most important was that of the 
exact territorial limits of the various Catholic ecclesiastical 
authorities, including several districts which were ‘‘ de facto ”’ 
but not “‘de jure’”’ under the control of clerics of Yugoslav 
nationality. 


For example, there was a whole series of Catholic districts in 
oe which looked for spiritual guidance to Klengenfurt in 
Austria. 


A temporary arrangement had been made by which such 
districts were confided to “ vicars,’’ but this was not felt to be 
satisfactory to either side. 


Secondly, there was the question of the use of the Slavonic 
language in the Catholic Church service. In parts of Dalmatia 
and the Croatian littoral, the language of the Church service, 
back to the days of Cyril and Methodius, the first Christian Slav 
teachers, has been Slavonic and the Church books have been 
written in the Slavonic language in the glagolithic script. 
(This script is peculiar to the Catholic Slavs and has at the 
present day very little resemblance to the Cyrillic script in use 
m the Slavonic Orthodox churches.) 


This variant of the usual Roman Catholic service has been at 
times discouraged by the Vatican, as for example in the fifteenth 
century, when a great centralizing movement was in progress 
and the universal use of the Latin service was insisted upon 
At other times it has been tolerated. Nevertheless its official 
standing with the Vatican has never been made absolutely clear ; 
but it has come to have the force of law by the exercise of tradi- 
tion and the recent tolerance of the Holy See. Under the 
Concordat this question is to be settled to the satisfaction both 
of the Vatican and Yugoslavia. 


The Yugoslav representative at the signing of the Concordat 
was Dr. Ljudevit Auer, Minister of Justice and Keeper of the 
State Seal. He was accompanied by the Yugoslav Minister to 
the Vatican, M. Jevrem Simic, and Mgr. Moscatello, Counsellor 
to the Legation. 


The Yugoslav delegation was received with great solemnity 
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and was met by a guard of honour of the famous Papal Swiss 
Guards. They were then met by Mgr. Pazzardo, Under- 
Secretary at the Vatican, and conducted to the apartments of 
Cardinal Pacelli. 


There His Eminence the Cardinal presented the Papal Order 
of St. Gregory the Great to Dr. Auer. 


The plenipotentiaries then entered the conference hall to sign 
the Concordat. Dr. Auer signed in the name of the King of 
Yugoslavia, Cardinal Pacelli for His Holiness the Pope. The 
signatures were witnessed by M. Simic and Mgr. Moscatello 


for Yugoslavia, and by Mgr. Pizzardo and Mgr. Blance for the 
Vatican. 


Dr. Auer was then received in audience by His Holiness the 
Pope. The whole company knelt and His Holiness then 
delivered his blessing on the King of Yugoslavia, the Prince- 
Regent and members of the Regency and the Yugoslav people. 

The following are the principal points regarding the 
Concordat :— 

The Concordat will definitely regulate the Longer of terri- 
torial boundaries of dioceses, in accord with the new political 


frontiers of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia as established by the 
existing peace treaties. 


The diocese of Split is to be restored and two new dioceses are 
to be created: Backa and Banat. The Bishop of Split is to 
become an Archbishop, as also the Bishop of Ljubljana. 


The nomination of bishops will be carried qut in a manner 
similar to that in the Concordats previously in force. 


The economic position of the Church will be regulated on the 
basis of absolute equality between all creeds. Church property 
may not be expropriated or come under the new agrarian laws 
save by consent of the Church. 


Religious instruction in the Catholic faith is guaranteed and 
regulated. 


Catholic marriage is recognized as having full civil rights. 


The ‘‘ Catholic Action ”’ is declared to be outside and above 
all political parties and bishops are to be responsible therefor. 


Because of the legal guarantees contained in the Concordat. 
the Holy See agrees to prohibit priests from taking any active 
part in politics. This, of course, on the condition that the same 
prohibition extends also to priests of any other denomination. 


The question of the use of the glagolithic Slavonic service is 
to be settled in a manner to satisfy Yugoslav national feeling 


and at the same time to maintain the discipline of the Catholic 
Church. 





REVIEWS FROM ABROAD 


The EccLESIASTICAL REvinW for August continues an historical 
account by Fr. Coyle of The Church and The Theatre, in which 
various ecclesiastical enactments of the Middle Ages are con- 
sidered and analysed. It is apparent that dramatic art was 
in no way injured thereby, nor was there any irrevocable 
attitude against the theatre in se. It is not generally known 
that a theatre was built in the Papal States in 1691, and during 
the eighteenth century several theatres were built in Rome, with 
Papal sanction, though they were subjected to censorship and 
closed during sacred seasons. Canon Conry writes interestingly 
about Holiness Among the Laity calling attention to such 
striking figures in modern times as, for example, Dr. Moscati 
of Naples, Matthew Talbot, the brothers Vrau who founded 
La Croix, Countess Von Vray, Countess Ledochowski and Mlle. 
Tanisier, foundress of the work of Eucharistic Congresses. 
Guy de Fontalland and Anne de Guine appear to have verified 
the prophecy of Pius X that there would be saints among the 
children, as a result of his legislation concerning the age of 
First Communion. 


The Birth of Christ in the Hearts of the Faithful is the subject 
of the first article in ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KATHOLISCHE THEOLOGIB 
(Heft 3), contributed by Fr. Rahner, S.J. The author has 
gathered together many telling quotations from Patristic sources 
illustrating the doctrine, a fertile theme for preachers. In the 
same number Fr. Gachter, S.J., deals with the poetical form 
of Our Lord’s discourse in the sixth chapter of St. John’s 
‘Gospel. 

Divus THomas for July-August contains a well-documented 
study, by Dr. E. Schultz, of the various theological problems 
which arise from a consideration of the dead body of Christ, 
the first instalment (dealing with writers up to the time of 
St. Thomas) of a series of contributions. Fr. Dulau, C.M., 
contributes a short commentary, giving further precision to his 
interpretation of Romans viii. 19-23: ‘‘omnis creatura 
ingemiscit.’’ 

ETUDES FRANCISCAINS, for May-June, in addition to a question 
of purely Franciscan interest, dealing with the relations be- 
tween St. Philip Neri and the Capuchins, contains the conclusion 
of the articles contributed by Fr. Isaie de Castel St. Pietro 
on the right of St. Joseph to a cultus of protodulia: it seems 
established owing to his many prerogatives, not the least among 
which is his position as patron of a good death. Fr. Jean de 
Cognin writes on the close friendship and collaboration which 
existed between St. Francis de Sales and Fr. Chérubin de 
Mauriennes. 
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Another Franciscan journal, ATONIANUM, for July, prints # 
manuscript of John Bremmer, O.F.M., from the Bavarian 
National Library at Munich containing a treatise De Ecclesia. 
Fr. L. Meier, O.F.M., shows the orthodoxy as well as the 
scholastic subtlety of the writer. He preserved the true doctrine 
for his contemporaries at a time, the fifteenth century, when 
the state of theological thought was perturbed and uncertain. 
In his filial devotion to the Holy See he was typical of the 
Franciscan schools. In the same number Fr. Chartier, O.F.M.. 
continues his examination of Tertullian’s teaching on ecclesi 
astical excommunication. 


The glories of Cajetan continue to occupy the thought of the 
Dominican scholars, on the occasion of his recent centenary 
in ANGELICUM, July-September, Fasc. 3, Fr. Vosté explains his 
position and authority as an Old Testament exegete. A further 
scriptural study by Fr. Ceuppens elucidates the notion of 
‘‘ Divine Wisdom ”’ in the didactic books of the Old Testament. 
Fr. Walz deals with the authority of St. Raymond of Penna 
fort in everything concerned with the sacrament of Penance. 
His Summa de Poenitentia has always been of the greatest 
authority with subsequent writers. 


In the HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REviEw for August Mgr. 
Henry writes on the satiric preacher of the Middle Ages. He 
accompanies his illustrations by a warning lest, in forming an 
estimate of the true state of affairs of the time, we should. give 
tao ready a credence to the satiric preacher. Dr. W. Rice. 
writing on the Ethics of Ectopic Gestation, comments on Dr. 
Bouscaren’s recent book on the subject. He agrees that the firm 
stand taken by the Church on moral principles has been a factor 
in stimulating the development of-methods, which will not inter. 
fere in any way with pregnancy and at the same time will afford 
adequate protection of the life of both mother and child. Dr. 
Gillard continues his examination of the Negro Problem in the 
United States of America. It appears that the problem of 
leakage amongst the negroes of North America is causing grave 
concern to the authorities of the Church. He thinks that most 
of America’s 12,000,000 Negroes could be brought into the 
Church if the proper methods are employed. He also points 
out, what is true of white as well as coloured men, that making 
converts is a relatively easy process, but making Catholics 
requires a long period of instruction and considerable labour. 


Fr. Scheppens, S.J., in NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE, for 
July-August, gives us the result of some researches into the 
history of the prayer ‘‘ Anima Christi.’ Though often attri. 
buted to St. Ignatius and referred to frequently in the Exer. 
cises, the prayer evidently existed considerably before his time. 
Its author, and even the country of its origin, cannot be deter- 
mined with certainty. The earliest known French version 
(1350-1380) is in a Book of Hours belonging to the library of 
Bishop’s House, Southwark. Fr. Beylard, S.J., in the same 
number, carries on his historical study of Philosophic Sin, deal. 
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ing in this section with Mabillon and the Jansenists. 


COLLECTANEA LAHORENSIA, now in its second year, is doing 
admirably for the clergy of Lahore, what the COLLATIONES 
BRUGENSES, NAMURCENSES, ETC., have done for the Belgian 
Clergy for some years past. A contribution, for example, in 
the July-September number, deals with the consent of parents 
to the marriage of minors in India, with reference to the 
marriages of Catholics as laid down in the Act of 1872. It is 
interesting to learn that the Act leaves the entire procedure 
regulating such marriages to the law of the Church; in other 
words: a Catholic marriage of a minor which has been cele- 
brated by a Catholic priest according to the rites, rules, cere- 
monies and customs of the Catholic Church is considered as 
having been solemnized according to the enactments of the 
Indian Christian Marriage Act. This rule embodies a principle 
which is very prominent in some Concordats between civil 
governments and the Holy See. COLLATIONES NAMURCENSES for 
July has a dogmatic article on Merit, and a canonical one— 
Contracts entered upon with grave fear—by Dr. Questiaux and 
Dr. Ranwez respectively. Another canonical article by Dr. 
Gougnard in COLLECTANEA MECHLINENSIA, for August-September, 
explains the law concerning the conditional baptism of adults. 


From America we notice two Seminary Periodicals. NUNTIUS 
AULAB, the journal of St. Charles’s Seminary, Carthagena, 
Ohio, contains a contribution from Mr. Charles Robbins on the 
Theodicy of Kant. KENRICK PAPERS, issued from the Seminary 
of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, Missouri, gives us, amongst 
other things, a dissertation on the Bishops’ powers to dispense 
in emergencies. 


REVISTA DEL CLERO ITALIANO for August, following the custom 
of that journal, is devoted entirely to doctrinal and moral 
questions arising out of the Sacrament of Baptism. 

E. J. M. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


A NEW SUMMER SCHOOL. 
Dr. Cartmell writes: 


It may be of interest to many of your readers to hear of a — 
new venture in Summer Schools. ‘‘ Studies in West-Country 
Church History ” were held at Truro from July 31st to August 
1st. The subjects dealt with were:The Origin and Develop- ~ 
ment of Celtic Christianity (by the Rev. W. P. Byrne, of 
Upholland); St. Dunstan and the Revival of Religion in the 
Tenth Century (by Dom Dunstan Pontifex, O.S.B., of Down- 
side); Irish Saints in West Britain and Brittany (By Dom 
Louis Gougaud, O.S.B., of Farnborough); Pelagianism (by 
Archbishop Goodier); The History of the Brigittines of Syon 
Abbey (by Canon John R. Fletcher); the Church of Wales (by 
the Rev. Gervase Mathew, O.P.); The Western Rising of 1549 
(by the Prior of Bodmin); The Monastic Ideal (by the Abbot 
of Buckfast). The distinguished panel of lecturers gave us of 
their best, so that the school was in no way inferior to better 
known schools. The attendance ranged between . fifty and 
seventy—mostly, however, from the West Country. 


The programme included a trip to Bedruthan Steps, one of 
the finest scenes on the wild north Cornish coast, and to the 
nearby, historic Carmel of Lanherne, where the Mother Prioress 
had kindly set out for inspection the skull of B. Cuthbert 
Mayne, the contemporary miniatures of twelve of the martyrs, 
and the ancient sacred vessels ‘and vestments of the Convent. 


High Mass at Bodmin Priory on August 2nd terminated the 
School. Archbishop Goodier preached on Ezechiel’s vision of 
the valley filled with bones which the breath of the Spirit 
rekindles to life. He showed how fitly the vision applied to the 
faith of Cornwall in recent times. 


The promoters of the Studies were so much encouraged by the 
success of their venture that they hope to make the scheme an 
annual affair. Cornishmen, it seems, look upon Catholics as a 
harmless, unobtrusive body, like Quakers. Such Congresses as 


that just held will have a gentle disillusioning effect on the 
Cornish mind. 


PERMISSU SUPERIORUM. 





